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LITBRATUREA. 





THE EMBROIDERER. 


BY ELLA L. HARVEY, AUTHOR OF “‘ ARIADNE,” AND ‘“* LAYS 
AND LEGENDS OF GERMANY.” 


From the French—translated for the Albion. 


From the light tissue of her fragile art 
The weary needle falls upon her breast : 
The silken skeins no more their hues impart— 
Ah! yield to nature—till to-morrow, rest! 
‘Soon as the day-dawn blushes through the air, 
Resume with calmer hand those gorgeous ties : 
Quench the pale lamp, and breathe thy maiden prayer— 
Bweet Margaret, close thine eyes ! 


The flowers of night uplift each honied urn, 
The vesper hymn steals faintly from the shrine ; 
It is the hour that sees the lost return, 
And round the shadowy earth their memories twine. 
Crime may not slumber mid those granny gleams ; 
From Passion’s couch each angel vision flies : 
But thou, who only know’st youth’s rosy dreams— 
Sweet Margaret, close thine eyes ! 


Thy suns are veiled with bitterness and fears ; 
ut the mild night will lullaby thy care, 

Earning by day, in labour and in tears, 

The bread a mother and a sister share. 
And thou art loved—thine humble roof is blessed— 

And when thou sleepest, seraphs of the skies 
Break upon thine, as once on Mary’s rest— 

Sweet Margaret, close thine eyes! 


Near thy low home, some tyrant of a day 

Dwells in his princely towers, alone, abhorred, 
The lavished wealth a province bled to pay, 

Yielding no mite to swell the orphan’s hoard. 
By his proud halls, lit with a thousand rays, 

In trembling haste the unsuccoured beggar hies— 
The light of love unseen amid the blaze— 

Sweet Margaret, close thine eyes ! 


The lover of thy youth—whose lip no more 

Warms to glad hope that gentle heart of thine— 
Stood with his band on pensar burning shore, 

Where France hath poured her blood through many a line. 
Dream of return, alas ! while yet they weep 

O’er the red grave where low their comrade lies; 
That form shall bless thee only in thy sleep— 

Poor Margaret, close thine eyes ! 





THE POPULAR CREED. 


Dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes ! 

An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes ! 

If a man’s down, give him a thrust— 

Trample the beggar into the dust! 

Presumptuous poverty’s quite appalling— 

Knock him over! kick him for falling ’ 

If a man’s up, oh ! lift him higher ! 

Your soul’s for sale, and he’s a buyer ! 
Dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes! 
An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes ! 


I know a poor but worthy youth, 

Whose hopes are built on a maiden’s truth ; 

But the maiden will break her vow with ease, 

For a wooer cometh whose charms are these— 

A hollow heart and an empty head, 

A face well tinged with the brandy’s red, 

A soul well trained in villainy’s school, 

And cash, sweet cash—he knoweth the rule : 
Dimesand dollars! dollars and dimes ! 
Anempty pocket’s the worst of crimes ! 


I know a bold and honest man, 

Who strives to live on the Christian plan: 

But poor he is, and poor will be ; 

A scorned and hated thing is he; 

At home he meeteth a starving wife, 

Abroad he leadeth a leper’s life ; 

They struggle against a fearful odds, 

Who will not bow to the people’s gods ! 
Dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes ! 
An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes ! 


So get ye wealth, no matter how ! 

No questions asked of the rich I trow ! 

Steal by night, and steal by day, 

(Doing it all ina legal way.) 

Join the church and never forsake her, 

Learn to cant and insult your maker ; 

Be hypocrite, liar, knave and fool, 

But don’t be poor—remember the rule : 
Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes ! 
An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes ! 


British American. 


. ae A SERENADE. 
xtracted from talileo Galilei; » 
commended in a London critical jae trasedy by Dr. Brown, recently published, and highly 
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Pha eyes were ever seen,” 
- ere: but serene : 
uyes like planets, planets though 
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er the dark yet solar star, 
Whence they never run afar 
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Sweetest lips two lips could kiss, 
Tender, fragrant, spilling bliss 
On the lips that dare to sip 
Love’s wine from them, lip to lip. 
Lips caressing and caressed, 
Four are satisfied and blest. 


Smoothest cheek for cheek to touch, . 
Peachy, glowing, young, and such 

Paris might have envied me : 

Helen’s cheek could never be 

Fresher on the heights of Troy, 

She a woman, he a boy. 


Fairest head was ever made, 

Brow for light and hair for shade ; 
Shapely, delicate and small, 
Knowing little, feeling all : 

All its thoughts are mine and love’s, 
Loveful as a turtle-dove’s. 


Prettiest throat that ever sung, 
Singing always Love is young: 
Veiny, flexible, and round, 


OFFICE. NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET, 


‘«‘] fancy M. de Warenne’s brain was touched before I saw him, but 
I am still sceptical ; is not his eccentricity assumed ?” 

“ What detestable suspicion! Benedict is in earnest. I believe an 
old physician, who brought him into the world and buried a score of his 
relations, has persuaded him that he will die ofan aneurism of the heart 
before he is thirty.” 

“The prophecy has proved false then.” 

« Benedict is but twenty-eight, cousin; but that confounded doctor 
has put his heart in his head, and I think the head far more affected 
tham the heart. Benedict has grown very old since he reformed.” 

adame de Montal raised her large blue eyes, and looked fixedly at 
her cousin, who eontinued in rather an em’ manner, ** Oh! 
follies of youth—mere trifles—at that time Benedict looked and acted 
like othér men ; went to balls, concerts, races; gossipped, played, en- 
tertained ; kept horses, and” .... . 

*« Ah!” said the lady. . 

« Yes,” pursued the cousin, “ he was a charming fellow, im very fair 
condition. But for two years past, since he has led a different, life, 
since he has shunned all excitement, he is wasting away visibly. e 
is becoming absurdly melancholy ; commits a thousand more extraya- 
gant follies than the most reckless of sane men, and to ensure tranquilli- 
ty, has changed his domestic life into sometl. ‘ng absolutely intolerable-_ 
a picture, as it were, of the lower regions.” 

« What you tell me is really wonderful.” 





Living well of gladsome sound, 
Running over with delight 
For the ear can listen right. 


Softest bosom ever pressed 
Toa lover’s happy breast : 
Breathing, dewy, lilied place, 
Let me nestle there my face : 
Milky, fragrant, blissful home, 
Never from this nest I'll roam. 


Daintiest form Love ever folded, 
(Let me sing it and be scolded,) 
Soft and warm from top to toe :— 
Do not shut thy sweet eyes so ; 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen, 
Fiery, loving, and serene ! 





BENEDICT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF AUGUSTE VITU, 
Translated for the Albion. 


I 


‘ “* By the packet boat ?” saida lady—*‘ can anyone travel in a packet 
oat ?”” 


**I did so, Madame,” answered Benedict, ‘‘and did not suffer from it.” 
** You might have come either in the Steamer, or by the railroad.” 
“y et I decided in favour of the packet boat—Steamboats often blow 


** But the Diligence——” 

** The Diligence overturns.” 

** The packet boat might be upset.” 

**Madame, I have carefully consulted the registers of the Superin- 
tendent General of navigation ; there is nd instance on record of a 
packet boat upsetting.” 

** But, my dear friend,” exclaimed Madame Walter, «“ why not at 
once travel on foot ?” 

*“‘No—one might fall in with bad company, get wet, be exposed to a 
storm, or a bad dinner’ — 

“You are afraid of every thing, Mr. Benedict,” said the lady with a 
sweet smile—‘* I may say so to you, who have given proof of the most 
daring courage.” 

**T am afraid of nothing, Madame; I am only afraid of myself; it is 
excitement I fear, for excitement kills me.” 

The guests of Madame Dumoutier became serious, and made no 
further attempt to jest with Benedict. His pale, nervous, hag- 
gard countenance, hiy deep-set eyes flashing with strange light, be- 
tokened an excessively sensitive organization, or perhaps exhibited the 
ravages of passion. 

After dinner three staid persons proposed whist; a card was offered 
to Benedict, who refused it, with the chilling remark, “I never play !” 

He seated himself near the fire-place, apparently determined to ‘de- 
vote himself to the quaint marble figures that adorned it. But between 


perhaps slightly chagrined, she now remained silent. 


and said, shaking back her long, fair curls, “‘ You divine my thoughts, 
do you not ?” 

** You are wondering, Madam, why I never play cards.” 

She nodded. 


fatal excitement.” 


you: do you care for money ?” 

“Very much, Madam, since without it life is not....liveable.” 

** Then, you rather cling to life ?” 

** And you, Madam ?”’ asked Benedict, coolly. 

“I? I don’t know—I never think of death.” 

‘I think very often of it, Madam. I am like a man balancing him- 
self on the edge of an overhanging precipice ; his most feeble enemy can 
by a touch consign him to destruction.” 

** So that to you the chief end of life is to keep this balance perfect !” 

** The absence of evil is decidedly good.” 


ps a fe on the brink of the precipice, do you know what I 


** You would go to sleep.” 

** No, I would plunge in, head foremost.” 

” Ha! Madame,” exclaimed Benedict hastily rising, ** you counsel 
suicide ?” 

* No,” said the pretty woman,—* happiness.” 

Her eyes were cast down for a moment; when she again looked up 
Benedict had hastened away. 

M. de Walter took the seat next her, whilst she was lost In thought 
His first words startled her. 

** What did you do to M. de Warenne, to my dear friend Benedict ? 
He took leave of me in tragic tone, and then turned away muttering 
your name. Cousin, have you turned his brain!” 





these and our hero, by chance—oh, fortunate chance—was seated the 
lady who had already questioned him so closely ; but intimidated, and startling toa nervous man as an unexpected ring at the bell. 


‘Well! I confess, I see life with very different eyes. Were I on the | 


« You shall judge. Yeste I called on him ; it was twelve o’clock 
the servant said his master had not yet risen, but that he would wake 
him, as it was his hour. The poor devil opened the bed-room door 
without due precaution, perhaps, and Benedict dismissed him, decler- 
ing that by Jean’s fault he had suffered from emotion. ‘ Imagine me, 
said he, ‘sunk into that dreamy, waking state, which calms all an- 
pleasant gensations. [ was thinking of nothing—feeling nothing—I 
was happy—suddenly the creaking of a door rouses me; my heart be- 
gins to beat violently ; spasms ensue, and death is at hand. How eould 
I keep Jean? He is no longer a valet—heis a murderer; Lought to 
have him tried at the assizes; but our laws are faulty, and the jur 
would acquit him.’ ” [ 

** Cousin, yes exaggerate.” 

** Cousin, I simply relate.” , 

«« T cannot perhaps say that your account amuses me, for Mr. Bene- 
dict is rather a serious jester ; but I am delighted to have seen him. 
When I accepted Madame Dumoutier’s invitation, I had no idea of meet- 
ing such an caf ay You must bring him to one of my Fridays.” 
Hereupon the fair lady sighed. William looked at her attentively, 
He was struck with the elegance of her dress, with her very small white 
hands, and her préfusion of hair, her graceful figure, and her 
eyes. He reflected that she was his Cousin, had been two years: 
and was beautiful exceedingly. 





II. 

The next day, William de Walter called on Benedict de Warenne. It 

was exactly twelve o’clock when the successor of the unfortunate Jean 
introduced the young man into the sanctuary. Benedict’s home is worth 
a sketch, if not a description. Atthe corner of two streets of the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré wasan immense edifice, consisting of three houses. 
The square formed by these buildings was very large, and was closed at 
at the back by the high wall of a garden, attached to the Hotel of one 
of the celebrities of a past age. Nearly in the middle of the square, 
but bearing towards the back wall rather than to the entrance, a fanciful 
architect had erected a pravilion, a small dwelling of but one story, in 
the cottage-ornée style, over-shadowed by acacias, and perfumed by 
tafts of fragrant flowers. In this artist-retreat Benedict buried his 
sorrows and his forebodings. te 

He was fortunate in having secured for himself this little bijou of a 
residence, adapted alike to his tastes, his habits, and his means, With 
a sufficiency to avoid the necessity of living in those great ant-hills, 
inhabited by fifty people of various ages, ranks, and professions, his 
peculiarities render it impossible for him to endure the familiar inter- 
course of two or three families in the small Hotels of the Faubourg St. 
Germain ; whilst his fortune did not admit of his taking one himself, 
and setting up an establishment. For two years, he coveted the small 
house, Rue des Saussayes, and at last got it at a rent not exceeding that 
of an ordinary suite ofrooms. Paris is the place where every thing is 
to be had, by patience, and a little money. 

Embowered in shade, the pavilion was secure from the curiosity of 
the ground floor of the Hotel ; and being so low, it set at naught any 
investigation from the upper stories. On this score Benedict had noth- 
ing todesire. Secure against the attacks of domestic foes, such as 
neighbours, children, servants, and water carriers, he had combined a 
plan of defence against enemies from without—no admittance, except 
with the watch word, the sign of free-masonry, and a passport. 

There was no door bell, it being a received fact that ge bis $0 

ther 
was there a knocker, because rustics 


ock loudly. The garden-door 


Benedict smiled, as a prelude to conversation. She smiled in return, | was, therefore, always ajar. M. de Walter pushed it open, and d 


on to the ante-room, closed atone end by a wicket, and guarded by a 
servant who received the pass-word, and transmitted it to the body 
servant in waiting on the other side of the wicket. A door cut in the 
wall was thrown open, and the successor of the unfortunate Jean show- 


” Play animates me—interests me. Iam easily carried away more | ed M. de Walter intoa small room, which was in fact another ante-room 
than I ought to be. Whether 1 gain or lose, I dread the transient but} better furnished. The visitor announced his name and titles, and 


Frncois, drawing from his red waistcoat a set of small tablets, pro- 


“This is really extraordinary,” said she. “I cannot understand | ceeded to identify the new comer on an alphabetical list divided into 


three heads,—Friends—Acquaintances—Bores. 

M, de Warenne came under the first class, and had therefore the 
right of way into the drawing-room which was only separated by 4 pas- 
sage from Benedict’schamber. 

“Ts M.de Warenne awake ?” asked de Walter. 

** T think not, but I will see.” 

«No, you need not—I’ll wait.” ; 

« Oh,” said Frangais, « it is now twelve, and the time for into 
the bed-room is five minutes past twelve—Monsicur will not have long 
to wait.”’ , 

“Be careful said William, who recollected the disgrace of Jean, and 
who liked Francois’ cheerful face. ii 

“« Monsieur is very good,” answered the valet bowing, ‘* but I am ac- 
customed to this sort of service.” Certainly Valmont or Lovelace might 
have taken a lesson from Frangois. He opened the fatal door so dex- 
terously, that it did not even brush against the carpet. He then adroit- 
ly slid back the curtains on ther Tings, and admitted into the room 
what little light penetrated through the blinds. He was on his knees 
by the chimney replenishing the fire, when a piercing shriek was 
heard. 

“ Wretch, villain, fool,” screamed Benedict, ‘‘ why do you enter my 
room without my knowledge ?” 

“ If might venture respectfully to suggest, that Jean, who yesterday 
gave notice of his approach, was——” p ; 

« Now he answers me! Don’t youknow, you might kill me? I was 
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asleep, or nearly so; hearing no noise I believed myself alone. Iopen|{ The unfortunate woman saw her danger and gave herself up for lost. 


my eyes and find » man close to my bed. The shock would be too great 
for a much stronger frame than mine.” 
«* Monsicur must have been well aware that the man could be no other 
»” 


me. 

« It might have been any one else, a robber, a dun - 

« Ab! impossible !” muttered Frangois to himself. 

« What are you muttering there ?” mo 

“ Monsieur is pleased to jest,” answered Frangois in the tone of a 
servant on the verge of impertinence ; “ every one Knows that Monsieur 
has no creditors.” . < 

William ere thought fit'to interpose, and preserve Frangois from the 
expression of wrath which lowered over his head ; he came forward 
gravely into the bed-room. A fresh scene ensued, Benedict tossed 
about on his pillow like a wayward child, 

“Qh, the rascal, the monster! A visitor in my rooms, and the 
wretch does not even tell me of it! and you have been kept waiting : it 
is enough to kill one! Good morning, William ; good morning, my 
dear friend ; excuse me, | beg- As to you, I have done with you— 
away with you, and never again let me set eyes on you.” 

Frangois departed overwhelmed with confusion, = 

« You are much to be pitied, my dear Benedict,” said William. 

«Only conceive! to have servants who twenty times a day put my 
life in jeopardy.” William smiled. : : 

« You have no pity for this sort of misery ? God keep you from it, 
my dear William. cannot dispense with my servants, but they, it 
seems, can do very well without me. I am the target-figure, on which 
they exercise their skill as marksmen, at the risk of destroying the tar- 

t On mature refiection I lately determined to take refuge ina de- 
gert ; but the experiment was unsuccessful.” 

“ How far off was your desert ?” : 

“In the neighbourhood of Auxerre, Department of Yonne.” 

“ Ah! that accounts for your coming by the packet-boat.” i 

“The packet-boat is certainly a poor invention! It did not excite 
me. I found all the tranquillity I had expected in it ; but to tel: the 
truth itis very tiresome. My imagination was calm, to be sure; but 
the physique was not as perfectly balanced as I could have desired. 
There were too many nurses ?” , 

« But the nurses of the packet-boat did not pursue you to your de- 


sert ?”” 

“ Would to Heaven they had !” 

* What, did you miss them? 

“No, I missed the babies. If in my retreat I could have gathered 
round me a group of about thirty infants, six months old, indulging in 
those musical improvisations, which in my eyes make King Herod 
blameless, I might perhaps have come off conqueror in the struggle 
which caused me to flee from my sylvan abode. Believe me, a phalanx 
of babies at the breast would have been none too much, to exorcise the 
piano, which made my days gloomy and my nights a torture.” 

«* T understand: some village belle! daughter of the teacher of ele- 
mentary music, who treated you to the Waltz from the Gise//e and the 
national Polka.” 

* Not at all: it was delicious music. The performer, whom I never 
saw, executed in the most perfect style Schubert's dve Maria and the 
Serenade in Don Pasquale, ‘‘O matutini Albori” from the Donna del 
Lago, and a number of other exquisite selections. I heard afterwards 
that my neighbour was a Parisian. She received a great many visits. 
Such files of carriages, such days of pleasure and nights of dancing ; 
such laughing and singing! I found the desert altogether too populous, 
and I back to the only spot, where one can create an actual desert— 
Paris.” 

“ Benedict,” said William half jestingly, ‘I thought you were really 
fond of music.” 

“Too fond, my dear William—to such a degree, that I can listen 
with as much pleasure to the airs of an organ grinding in the street 
as to a comic opera. One night Dupréz was singing in the Juive, 
I cannot convey to you any idea of the soul, the passion, the genius, 

hat he throws into the part of the Jew Eleazer. A tingling warmth 
thrilled through my head to my heart; my eyes became dim; all 
reo es seemed suspended ; and yielding to the intense emotion, 
I fainted in my box—since that night, I cannot bear Dupréz. Well— 
the same effect which this great singer produced on me was renewed as 
1 listened to the music of my noisy neighbour. She had discovered in 
the inedited works of Schubert a piece, which I had presumptuously 
believed nobody sang but myself. It is called ‘* Le Jouer de Vielle.” 
William, did you ever hear that touching romance 2” 

William shook his head. 

« You are English,” resumed Benedict; ‘‘to you, music comprises 





Queen’s Theatre with a blaze of light and fouf millions worth ‘of 


sparkling on white bosoms. What pigne you is not the 

divine harmony of Cimarosa or Mozart; but it is a seat in one of the 
best stalls—almost a place at Court : to you an opera sup Prince 
Albert in the proscenium box and the Dutehes of Kent in her box op- 
ite. You heartily applaud your Jenny Lind, who has no voice, but 
you adore the clowns and the elephants of the Adelphi. You, then, 
cannot appreciate Schubert's Jouer de Vielle,—the melody two sim- 
ple phrases—the accompaniment four plaintive notes. Played by Ma- 
rie Pleyel, these two phrases and four notes would make the Duke of 
vo weep. Now, my incognita had not perhaps the science of 
Marie Pleyel, but she had her expression, her grace, her softness, and 
her suggestivencss. Under her touch the treble warbled, and the bass 
i. One night I wept bitterly as I listened to her; the néxt day I 

took the packet-boat. I found the deepest emotion, just where I had 


avoid it.” . 
“ You will find it every where—such is the moral of your tale—and 
if I might advise”— 


“ Away with your hypothetical way of putting it ;—for as my friend 
certainly would not advise me.” He rang the bell. 


“ My dear William,” said M. de Warenne, when he had finished his 


toilet, “‘ you breakfast with me, of course ?” 
**T have no objection,” 


“ That’s settled, then. I°ll treat you at a Café. °T will make us 


feel young again. Germain order the coupé.” 
1m. 


After an absence of about five minutes, Germain appeared to an-| been long settled in London, recalled the entire chain of circumstances 


nounce thatthe order was executed. 


“To the Cafe de Paris, said Benedict steppirg into his are, 


a little thing the size ofa sledge, and hung so low, that one cou 
scarcely be said to mount into it. 

They went off like the wind. 

“I thought you were opposed to all carriages,” said William, whose 
habit it was to phrase every remark as aquestion. 

“For the road ; but they are necessary in Paris: it is the only means 
of avoiding being run over.” ‘Is it essential for safety to go with this 
extreme rapidity ?” asked the impracticable William. ‘* Certainly !” 
answered the imperturbable Benedict. * orm my coachman were 
to rein in the horses ; in five minutes we should be locked by a hack or 
acart. No vehicle can havea more peaceable appearance than an om- 
nibus; fe. Lassure you, those quiet-looking concerns cause half the 
trouble in the streets of Paris; they are jostled, then some one stops 

asifthey were not always stopping of themselves. If I could 

ie very fast, I should — going on foot ; for then, like a true 

Wniting coolness and quickness, and setting at naught hack- 

horses, I should hold in the greatest respect all fast teams and well got- 


equipages. Given an oninibus and a Parisian, I'd bet three to one, 
the smashed the omnibus.” 


Benedict’s light carriage whirled over the stones like a cannon ball. 
The two friends could not observe a scene passing on the Boulevard. 
It was in the open space formed by the meeting of the streets Louis le 
Grand and the Chaussee d’ Antin, where they come into the Boulevard. 
Lines of there cross, and thread their way with perilous ve- 


locity ; whilst into the midst of the vortex the tributary thorough- ' 


fares of three side streets empty themselves, swelling the four-wheeled 


tream. 

A lady, who had come down the Chaussee d’ Antin, was endeavour- 
ing to cross the Boulevard towards the Pavillon d’ Hanovre. She 
eyed with anxiety the numberless vehicles which obstructed the way, 
and stood irresolute on the edge of the pavement, ready to start for- 
ward like a bird taking flight, and unconsciously exhibiting her deli- 
cate ancle and tiny foot. After a few minutes’ hesitation, she deter- 
mined to make the attempt; and hastily passed between two quiet 
looking carts stationed by the sidewalk. But she had not gone four 
steps, when an enormous waggon, loaded with scenes and decorations 
for some theatre, interposed between her and the opposite side. She 
endeavoured to retrace her steps. The horses, which had just started 
‘with their load, were fresh and restive. A dashing Americaine* was 


Pale and trembling, her presence of mind forsook her; and she ran 
forward at random, uttering a scream of terror. Benedict heard the cry ; 
by a rapid gesture he gave direction to his coachman, and in an instant, 
and at their fullest speed, the horses were brought up all standing. 
M. de Warenne leaped out, saw the distractel woman, took in the 
danger at a glance, and without a moment’s delay seized her as if an in- 
fant, in his arms, and deposited her in his carriage. In another second 
they would have had her under the wheels of the 4mericaine, which was 
going at ungovernable speed. 

On seeing the face of the lady, who had fainted, Benedict uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. It was Madame de Montal, the pretty widow 
with the long fair curls. 

** She is not hurt,” said Benedict ; “* keep the carriage, and take her 
home.” 

** Why not you 2” 

“ No—you are her cousin—it is better and more natural that you 
should do it.” 

** Very well—good-by.” 

** 1] will wait for you ; meet me at the Café de Paris.” 

Benedict left them, William quickly gave the coachman Madame de 
Montal’s address, and then let down all the glasses. The fresh air and 
motion soon aroused the panic-stricken fair one from her insensibility. 

** Ah, cousin,” said she, ‘* how frightened I was; but for M. de 
Warenne,I should have been killed.” She trembled violently and sup- 
ported herself by the broad hanging holders of the carriage. 

** Why did he go ?” said she almost inaudibly ; ‘ after such a gallant 
act, it is not right to shun the woman whose life he has saved ; courtesy 
is not incompatible with courage.” 

** How you exaggerate things, my dear cousin,” said William; *‘ Ben- 
edict was neither gallant nor uncivil—but simply considerate ; his car- 
riage holds but two—either he or I had to give up a seat.” 

Madame de Montal coloured deeply ; and William, not finding cause 
sufficient for this effect in the few words he had uttered, was led to be- 
lieve he had penetrated Madame de Montal’s most secret thoughts. He 
remained, therefore, silent. 

When he handed his cousin from the carriage, Madame de Montal, 

ith happy facility, had resumed her usual composure, and that light- 
Oe vtednes, which lentso bright a charm to her character. 

William de Walter was not nearly so thoroughly English as most of 
his countrymen; his armour of pride and reserve was not impene- 
trable. He was always very attentive and devoted to Madame de Mon- 
tal, whose fortune by no means lessened her beauty. During the half- 
hour she detained him in her drawing-room, he thought her more than 
usually delightful, so frankly cordial, and so refined in wit. 

Madame de Vontal, in truth, must have been ingeniously clever dur- 
ing the interview, for she sent away William enthralled to the very 
soul, without his being at all aware that he was expressly directed to 
invite M. de Warenne to come with the least possible delay, and see 
the woman whose life he had saved. True, the pretty widow had en- 
veloped the m e in all the happy forms of speech which women 
make use of on such occasions, and William was precisely in the position 
ofthe man who transmits the telegraphic despatches without under- 
standing the signals he makes. 

Benedict felt it would be impolitic not to inquire after Madame de 
Montal’s health, and the next day he paid her a visit. 


Iv. 


It was three years since Benedict had become the sort of monomaniac 
described above. Atthat time he lost his eldest brother, who died very 
—y at thirty, struck down in a moment. Their father, too, was 

ead. 

Benedict clung to life; he was naturally affectionate, gay, and 
thoughtless; but the fear of dying at thirty, which had at first taken 
but slight hold of his. imagination, subsequently grew into an abiding 
and fatal prescience. He had adopted a regimen which, although inge- 
nious enough, was in fact most pernicious to him, for he lost flesh rapid- 
ly, his eyes became glassy and hollow, and the imaginary aneurism was 
in a fair way of being conquered by a hideous reality—consump- 
tion. 

Madame de Montal was struck with his pallor, the brightness of his 
eyes, and his extreme weakness, betraying itself in the languor of his 
movements, although his step was light and graceful. She dared not, 
however, remark upon it, taught by her womanly tact, assisted proba- 
bly by a sort of tender interest, the extreme susceptibility of this rest- 
less and warped nature. She felt also that, however delicately and re- 
servedly she might communicate her fears to him, the shock would be 
a sensible one, 

The interview was short, and both were embarrassed. Madame de 
Montal, overflowing with gratitude towards the gallant preserver of 
her life, shrank from giving expression to all she felt; while Benedict, 
troubled by his strange griefs, and absorbed by feelings which he hard- 
ly cared to analyse, did not indulge in any display of the peculiar ego- 
t'sm which generally made his conversation so original. Both however 
found a charm in this meeting, of which the particulars were too en- 
tirely conventional to need description. Suffice it to say, that Bene- 
dict came every day without perceiving that his attentions to the young 
widow were unmistakeable. Madame de Montal was more clear-sight- 
ed; but this unacknowledged state of things might have gone on for 
ever between a woman whose love was guarded by prudence, and an 
eccentric with the peculiar views of Benedict, had not an unexpected 
event compelled the expression of feelings too long concealed. 


To be concluded next Saturday. 














EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 


THE ACCOMMODATION BILL. 


Such of the incidents of the following narrative as did not fall within 
my own personal observation, were communicated to me by the late Mr. 
Ralph Symonds, and the dying confessions of James Hornby, one of the 
persons killed by the falling in of theiron roof of the Brunswick Thea- 
tre. A conversation the other day with ason of Mr. Symonds, who has 


tomy memory with all the vivid distinctness of a first impression. 

One evening towards the close of the year 1806, the Leeds coach 
brought Mr. James Hornby to the village of Pool, on the Wharf, in the 
West-Riding of Yorkshire. A small but respectable house on the con- 
fines of the place had been prepared for his reception, and a few minu- 
tes after his descent from the top of the coach, the pale, withered-look- 
ing man disappeared within it. Except for occasional trips to Otley, a 
small market-town distant about three miles from Pool he rarely after- 
wardsemerged fromits seclusion. It was not Time, we shall presently 
see—he was indeed but four-and-forty years of age—that had bowed 
his figure, thinned his whitening hair, and banished from his counte- 
nance all signs of healthy, cheerful life. This, too, appeared to be the 
opinion of the gossipsof the village, who, congregated, as usual, to 
witness the arrival and departure of the coach, indulged, thought Mr. 
Symonds, who was an inside passenger proceeding on to Otley, in re- 
markably free-and-easy commentaries upon the past, present, and fu- 
ture of the new-comer. 

‘“* T mind him well,” quavered an old white-haired man. “ It’s just 
three-and-twenty years ago lust Michzlmas, I remember it because of 
the hard frost two years before, that young Jim Hornby left Otley to 
goto Lunnon : just the place, I’m told, to give the finishing polish to 
such a miscreant as he seemed likely to be. He was just out of his time 
to old Hornby, his uncle, the grocer.” 

** He that’s left him such heaps of money ?” 

** Ay, boy, the very same, though he wouldn't have given him or any 
one else a cheese-paring whilst he lived. This one is a true chip of the 
old block, ’'ll warrant. You noticed that he rode outside, bitter cold as 
‘it is ?” 

* Surely, Gaffer Hicks. But do ye mind what it was he went off in 
such a skurry for? Tom Harris was saying last night at the Horse- 
Shoe it was something concerning a horse-race or a young woman ; he 
warn’t quite sensible which.” 

“© T can’t say,” rejoined the more ancient oracle, “ that I quite mind 
all the ups and downs of it. Henry Burton horsewhipped him on the 
Doncaster race-course, that I know ; but whether it was about Cin- 
derella that had, they said, been tampered with the night before the 








The random hits of these Pool gossips, which were hero interrupted 
- the departure of the coach, were not very wide of the mark. Janes 

may AS was quite true, had been publicly horsewhipped twenty-three 
ere fore by Henry Burton on the Doncaster race-course, ostensi- 

ly on account of the sudden withdrawal of ahorse that should have 
started, a transaction with which young Hornby was in some measure 
mixed up; but especially and really for having dared, upon the strength 
of presumptive heirship to his uncle’s wealth, to advance pretensions to 
the fair hand of Elizabeth Gainsford, the eldest daughter of Mr. Robert 
Gainsford, surgeon, of Otley—pretensions indirectly favoured, it was 
said, by the father, but contemptuously repudiated by the lady. Be 
this as it may, three weeks after the races, Elizabeth Gainsford became 
Mrs. Burton, and James Hornby hurried off to London, grudgingly 
furnished for the journey by his uncle. He obtained a situation ag 
shopman in one of the large grocer establishments of the metropolis ; 
and twenty-three ycars afterwards, the attorney’s letter, informing him 
that he had succeeded to all his deceased uncle’s property, found him in 
the same place, and in the sanfe capacity. 

A perfect yell of delight broke from the lips of the taciturn man ag 
his glance devoured the welcome intelligence. ‘“ At last!” he shouted 
with maniacal glee; and fiercely crumpling the letter in his hand, as 
if he held a living foe in his grasp, whilst a flash of fiendish passion 
broke from the deep caverns of his sunken eyes—* at last I have thee 
on the hip! Ah, mine enemy !—it is the dead—the dead alone that 
never return to hurl back on the head of the wrongdoer the shame, the 
misery, the ruin he inflicted in his hour of triumph!” The violence of 
passions suddenly unreined after years of jealous curb and watchful- 
ness for a moment overcame him, and he reeled as if fainting into a 
chair. The fierce, stern nature of the man soon mastered the unwonted 
excitement, and in a few minutes he was cold, silent, impassable as 
ever. The letter which he despatched the same evening gave calm 
business orders as to his uncle’s funeral, and other pressing matters 
upon which the attorney had demanded instructions, and conoluded b 
intimating that he should be in Yorkshire before many days rere | 
He arrived, as we have seen, and took up his abode at one of the houses 
bequeathed to him in Pool, which happened to be unlet. 

Yes, for more than twenty bitter years James Hornby had savagely 
brooded over the shame and wrong inflicted on him befure the mocking 
eyes of a brutal crowd by Henry Burton. Ever as the day’s routine 
business closed, ant he retired to the dull solitude of his chamber, the 
last mind-picture which faded on his waking sense was the scene on the 
crowded race-course, with all its exasperating accessories—the merci- 
less exultation of the triumphant adversary—the jibes and laughter of 
his companions—the hootings of the mob—to be again repeated with 
fantastic exaggeration in the dreams which troubled and perplexed his 
broken sleep. No wonder that the demons of Revenge Her Hate, by 
whom he was thus goaded, should have withered by their poisonous 
breath the healthful life which God had given—have blasted with pre- 
mature old age a body rocked with curses to unblessed re t It 
seemed, by his after-confessions, that he had really loved Klizabeth 
Gainsford with all the energy of his violent, moody nature, and that 
her image, fresh, lustrous, radiant, as in the dawn of life, unceasingly 
haunted his imagination with visions of tenderness and beauty, lost to 
him, as he believed, through the wiles, the calumnies, and violence of 
his detested, successful rival. 

The matronly person who, a few days after the Christmas following 
Hornby’s arrival at Pool, was conversing with her husband in the par- 
lour of Grange farmhouse, scarcely realised the air-drawn image which 
dwelt in the memory of the unforgiving, unforgetting man. rs Bur- 
ton was at this time a comely dame, whose embonpoint contour, how- 
ever indicative of florid health and serenity of temper, exhibited little 
of the airy elegance and grace said to have distinguished the girlhood 
of Elizabeth Gainsford. Her soft brown eyes were gentle and kind as 
ever, but the brilliant lights of youth no longer sparkled in their quiet 
depths, and time had not only “ thinned her flowing hair”—necessita- 
ting caps—but had brushed the roses from her cheeks, and swept away, 
with his searing hand, the pale lilies from the furtive coverts whence 
they had glanced in tremulous beauty, in life’s sweet prime; yet for 
all that, and a great deal more, Mrs. Burton, I have no manner of 
doubt, looked charmingly in the bright fire-blaze which gleamed in 
chequered light and shade upon the walls, pictures, curtains of tne 
room, and the green leaves and scarlet berries of the Christmas holly 
with which it was profusely decorated. Three of her children—the 
eldest, Elizabeth, a resuscitation of her own youth—were by her side, 
and opposite sat her husband, whose frank, hearty countenanoe seemed 
to sparkle with careless mirth. 

““Hornby will be here presently, Elizabeth,” said he. “What a 
disappointment awaits the rascally curmudgeon! His uncle was a prince 
compared to him.” 

‘4 pepecintment. Henry! to receive four hundred pounds he did not 
ex ‘i 

er Ay, truly, dame. Lawyer Symonds’ son Frank, a fine, good-heart- 
ed young fellow as ever stepped in shoeleather—— Lizzy, girl, if that 
candle were nearer your face it would light without a mateh.”—— 

‘* Nonsense, father ! 

“Very likely. Frank Symonds, I was saying, believes, and so does 
his father, that Hornby would rejoice at an opportunity of returning 
with interest the smart score I marked upon his back three-and-twenty 
years ago.” 

‘It wasa thoughtless, cruel act, Henry,” rejoined his wife, ‘‘and 
the less said of it the better. I hope the fright we have had will in- 
duce you to practise a better economy than heretofore ; 0 that, instead 
of allowing two years’ interest to accumulate upon us, we may gra- 
dually reduce the mortgage.” 

“That we will, dear, depend upon it. We shall be pushed a little at 
first : Kirkshaw, who lent me the two hundred and fifty, can only spare 
it for a month; but no doubt the bank will do a bill for part of it by 
that time. But sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Here is the 
sonny | at all events: and here at last comes the shrivelled atomy; 1 
hear his horse. Fanny, light the candles.” 

If Mrs. Burton had consciously or unconsciously entertained the 
self-flattering notion that the still unwedded bachelor who had unsuc- 
cessfully wooed her nearly a quarter of a century before, still retained 
a feeling of regretful tenderness for her, she must have been grieve- 
ously surprised by the cold, unrecognising glance which Hornby 
threw on her as he entered, and curtly replied to her civil greeting 

That was not the image stamped upon his heart and brain! But when 
her eldest daughter approached the lights to place paper and pens up- 
on the table, the flashing glance and white quivering lip of the grave 
visitor revealed the tempest of emotion which for an instant shook him 
He quickly suppressed all outward manifestation of feeling, and ina 
dry business tone demanded if Mr. Burton was ready to pay the in- 
terest of the mortgage. 

** Yes, thank God,” replied Burton, ‘‘I am: here is the money ir 
oma the Governor and Company of the Bank of England. Count 
them !” 

Hornby bent down over the notes, shading his face with his hand, as 
if more accurately to examine them, and the glance of baffled rage 
which swept across his features was not observed. 

** They are quite right,” he said, rising from his chair , “* and here is 
your receipt.” 

“Very good! And now, Hornby, let us have a glass of wine to- 
gether for the sake of old times. Well, well; you need not look so fierce 
about it. Let bygones be bygones, I say. Oh, if you wild go—go in 
God's name! Good-night !” 

**Good-night !” 

‘** Baffled—foiled !” muttered Hornby as he rode home-ward. 

“Where could he get the money? Borrowed it, doubtless ; but of 
whom? Well patience—patience! I shall grip thee yet, Henry Bur- 
ton!’ And the possessed man turned round in his saddle, and shook 
his clenched hand in the direction of the house he had quitted. He then 
steadily pursued his way, and soon regained his hermitage. 

The month for which Burton hal borrowed the two hundred and fifty 
pounds passed rapidly—as months always do to borrowers—and ex- 
pedient after expedient for raising the money was tried in vain. This 
money must be repaid, Kirkshaw had emphatically told him, on the 
day stipulated. Burton applied to the bank at Leeds with which he 
usually did business to discount an acceptance, guaranteed by o7e ed 
two persons whose names he mentioned. The answer was the usu’ 
civil refusal to accept the proffered security for repayment— the 
bank was just then full of discounts.” Burton ventured, a6 4 last re- 








race, or Miss Elizabeth Gainsford, whom Burton married a few weeks | 
afterwards, I can’t, as Tom Harris says, quite clearly remember.” 

** Old Hornby had a heavy grip of Burton’s farm for a long time be- 
fore he died, they were saying yesterday at Otley. The sheepskins will 





coming down at full speed on the right, and on the left M. de Wa- 
renne’s brougham appeared moving with the rapidity of lightning. 
* The new carriage in vogue. 





now no doubt be in the nephew’s strong box.” 
** True, lad; and let’s hope Master Burton will be regular with his 


etters on yon fellow’s cast-iron phiz, | can see.” 


source, to call on Hornby with a request that, as the rapid advance in 
the market-value of land consequent on the high war-prices obtained 
for its produce, had greatly increased the worth of Grange Farm, he 
would add the required sum to the already-existing mortgage. He 
was met by a prompt refusal. Mr. Hornby intended to foreclose as 
speedily as possible the mortgages he already held, and invest his ca- 


amount at any interest he chose ?” 


yments ; 20, if not, there’s Jail and Ruin for him written in capital | pital in more profitable securities, ‘ Well, taeD, would he lend the 
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« The usury laws,” replied Hornby, with his usual saturnine sneer, 
«« would prevent my acceptance of your obliging offer, even ifl had the 

resent means, which [ have not. My spare cash happens just now to 
be temporarily locked up.” ; ; 

Burton, half-erazed with anxiety, went the following day to the 
Leeds bank with the proffer of a fresh name agreed to be lent him hy 
its owner. Useless! ‘‘ They did not know the party.” The appli- 
cant mused a few moments, and then said, ‘‘ Would you discount the 
note of Mr. James Hornby of Pool?” 

«Certainly; with a great deal of pleasure.” Burton hurried away , 
had his horse instantly saddled, and galloped off to Pool. Hornby was 

home. 
ar You hinted the other day,” said Burton, “that if you had not 
been short of present means you might have obliged me with the loan I 
required.” 

“Did I?” 

«« At least so I understood you. I am of course not ignorant, Mr. 
Hornby, that there is no good blood between us two; but I also know 
that you are fond of money, and that you are fully aware that I am 
quite safe for » few hundred pounds. I amcome, therefore, to offer you 
ten pounds benus for your acceptance at one month for two hundred 
and fifty pounds.” : 

«« What?” exclaimed Hornby with strange vehemence. ‘‘ What?” 

Burton repeated his offer, and Hornby turned away towards the win- 
dow without speaking. . , 

When he again faced Burton, his countenance wore its usual colour ; 
but the expression of his eyes, the applicant afterwards remembered, 
was wild and exulting. 

« Have you a bill stamp?” 

— 

« Thon draw the bill at once, and I will accept it.” 

Burton did not require to be twice told. Tie bill was quickly drawn ; 
Hornby took it to another table at the further end of the apartment, 
slowly wrote his name across it, folded, and returned it to Burton, who 
tendered the ten pounds he had offered, and a written acknowledgment 
that the bill had been drawn and accepted for his (Burton’s) accommo- 
dation. 

‘‘T don’t want your money, Henry Burton,” said Hornby, putting 
back the note and the memorandum. ‘Iam notafraid of losing by this 
transaction. You do not know me yet.” 

“© A queer stick,” thought Burton, as he gained the street; “ but 
Old Nick is seldom so black as he’s painted! He was a plaguy while, I 
thought, signing his name; but I wish I could sign mine to such good 

urpose. 

. Burton laid the accepted bill, face downwards, on the bank counter, 
took a pen, indorsed, and passed it to the managing clerk. The gray- 
headed man glanced sharply at the signature, and then at Burton, 
“Why, surely, this is not Mr. Hornby’s sign@ture? It does not at all 
resemble it !” 

‘Not his signature!” 
that?” 

** Reynolds, look here,” continued the clerk, addressing another of 
the bank employés. Reynolds looked, and his immediate glance of sur- 
prise and horror at Burton revealed the impression he had formed. 

** Please to step this way, Mr. Burton, to a private apartment,” said 
the manager. 

**No—no, I won't,” stammered the unfortunate man, over whose 
mind a dread suspicion had glanced with the suddenness of lightning. 
**T will go back to Hornby ;” and he made a desperate but vain effort 
to snatch the fatal instrument. Then, pale and staggering back with a 
confused terror and bewilderment, he attempted to rush into the street. 
He was stopped, with the help of the bystanders, by one of the clerks, 
who had jumped over the counter for the purpose. 

The messenger despatched by the bankers to Hornby returned with 
an answer that the alleged acceptance was a forgery It was stated on 
the part of Mr. Hoynby that Mr. Burton had indeed requested him to 
tend two hundred and fifty pounds, but he had refused. The frantic 
asseverations of poor Burton were of course disregarded, and he was 
conveyed to jail. An examination took place the next day before the 
magistrates, and the result was, that the prisoner was fully committed 
on the then capital charge for trial at the ensuing assize. 

{t were useless, as painful, to dwell upon the consternation and agony 
which fell upon the dwellers at Grange Farm when the terrible news 
reached them. A confident belief in the perfect innocence of the pri- 
soner, participated by most persons who knew his character and that of 
Hornby, and that it would be triumphantly vindicated on the day of 
trial, which rapidly approached, alone enabled them to bear up against 
the blow, and to await with trembling hope the verdict of a jury. 

It was at this crisis of the drama thatl became an actor in it. I was 
retained for the defence by my long known and esteemed friend Symonds, 
whose zeal for his client, stimulated by strong personal friendship, 
knew nobounds. The acceptance, he informed me, so little resembled 
Hornby » boudwriting, that if Burton had unfolded the bill when given 
back to him by the villain, he could hardly have failed to suspect the 
nature ofthe diabolical snare set for his life. 

In those days, and until Mr., now Sir, Robert Peel’s amendment of 
the criminal law and practice of this country, the acceptor of a bill of 
exchange, on the principle that he was interested in denying the gen- 
uineness of the signature, could not, according to the English law of ev- 
idence, be called, on the part of the prosecution, to prove the forgery ; 
and of course, after what had taken place, we did not propose to call 
Hornby fer the defence. The evidence for the crown consisted, there- 
fore, on the day of the trial, of the testimony of persons acquainted with 
Hornby’s signature, that the acceptance across the inculpated bill was 
not in his handwriting. Burton’s behaviour at the bank, in endeavour- 
ing to pepe himself of the bill by violence, was of course detailed, 
and told heavily against him. 

All the time this testimony was being given, Hornby sat on one of the 
front seats of the crowded court, exulting in the visible accomplishment 
of his Satanie device. We could see but little of his face, which, sup- 
ported on his elbow, was partially concealed by a handkerchief he held 
in his hand; but I, who narrowly observed him, could occasionally dis- 
cern flashes from under his pent brows—revealments of the fierce strug- 
gle which raged within. 

The moment at last arrived for the prisoner, whose eyes had been for 
some time fixed on Hornby, to speak or read his defence, and a breath- 
less silence pervaded the court. 

Burton started at the summons like a man unexpectedly recalled to 
sense of an imperious, but for the moment forgotten, duty. 

“James Hornby !” he suddenly cried with a voice which rang through 
the assembly like a trumpet, “ stand up, and if you can face an inno- 
cent man”—— 

Hornby, surprised out of his self-possession, mechanically obeyed the 
strange order, sprang involuntarily to his feet, let fall the handkerchief 
poh partially concealed his features, and nervously confronted the 
-.. Look at me, I say,” continued Burton with increasing excitement; 
; — 7 hope to escape the terrors of the last judgment, answer 
bill Fears you not, with your own hand, and in my presence, sign that 

* This oannot be permitted,” interrupted the judge. 

If you do not speak,” proceeded the prisoner, heedless of the inti- 
eee from the bench; “ or if you deny the truth, my life, as sure as 
ere is a God in heaven, will be required at your hands. If, in conse- 
quence of your devillish plotting, these men consign me to a felon’s 
a I shall not be cold in it when you will be calling upon the moun- 
po eer yw cover you from the vengeance of the Sa ge of heaven 
‘) white peak man—save me: save your own soul from mortal 
Pril whilst there is yet time for mercy and repentance !” 


, 


exclaimed Burton ; ““what do you mean by 


ornby’s expression of surpri i 
aur : d rprise and confusion had gradually changed 
preteen this appeal to its usual character of dogged impassibility. He 


“ Youany 2m appealingly towards the bench 


. ot answer these wild adjurations, Mr. Hornby,” said the 
a ye tpn he could make himself heard. 4 
ship, and he at the fellow’s lip as he bowed deferentially to his lord- 
d May the ina without uttering a syllable. 
onee solemnly TN eteans have mercy on my soul!” exclaimed the pri- 
© And you, my ieod en glancing at the bench and jury-box, he added, 
het and gentlemen, work your will with my body as 
ba y we may: Tam a lost man!” 
; f ! 
charge, pointing dongs ie to character, the opening of the judge's 
ther ieediiinsation of feslinn” Sentence to a conviction, elicited no fur- 
deapabe. & from the prisoner; he was as calm as 
The j ' 
Bing. paige hed _ speaking for perhaps ten minutes, when a bustle 
into the bod, the hall, as if persons were striving to force their way 
“we dy of the court in spite of the resistance of the officers. 
ap 0 is that disturbing the court >” demanded the judge angril 
oie or the love of Heaven let me pass !” we heard ethanol in Ae. 
ones by a female voice. “I must end will see the judge od 


** Who can this be?” I inquirod, addressing Mr. Symonds. 

** I cannot conceive,” he replied ; ‘ surely not Mrs. Burton ?” 

_Lhad kept my eye, as 1 spoke, upon Hornby, and notived that he ex- 
hibited extraordinary emotion at the sound of the voice, to whomsoever 
it belonged, and was now endeavouring to force his way through the 
crowded and anxious auiitory. 

** My lord,” said I, * f have to request on the part of the prisoner 
that the person desirous of admittance may be heard.” 

“What hasshe tosay? Or if o material witness, why have you not 
called her at the proper time?” replied his lordship with some ir- 
ritation. 

** My lord, I do not even now know hername; bnt in a case involving 
me en of the prisoner, it is imperative that no chance be ne- 
glected”——. 

‘* Let the woman pass into the witness-box,” interrupted the judge. 

The order brought before our eyes a pale, stunted woman, of about 
fifty years of age, whose excited and by no mesns unintellectual fea- 
tures, and hurried, earnest manner, seemed to betoken great and un- 
usual feeling. 

“As I’m alive, Hornby’s deformed housekeeper!” whispered Sym- 
onds. ‘This poor devil’s knot will be unravelled yet.” 

The woman, whose countenance and demeanour, as she gave her evi- 
dence, exhibited a serious,almost solemn intelligence, deposed to the 
following effect :— 

‘“* Her name was Mary M’Grath, and she was the daughter of Irish 
parents, but was born and brought up in England. She had been wr. 
Hor y’s housekeeper, and remembered well the 4th of February last, 
whe. Mr. Burton, the prisoner, called at the house. Witness was dust- 
ing in an apartment close to her master’s business-room, from which it 
was only separated by a thin wooden partition. The door was partly 
open, and she could see as well ashear what was going on without 
being seen herself. She heard the conversation between the prisoner 
and her master ; heard Mr. Hornby agree to sign the paper—bill she 
ought to say—for two hundred and fifty pounds ; saw him do it, and then 
deliver it folded up to Mr Burton. ” 

A shout of execration burst from the auditory as these words were 
uttered, and every eye was turned to the spot where Hornby had been 
seated. He had disappeared during the previous confusion. 

“ Silence ! ” exclaimed the judge sternly. “‘ Why, woman, ” he added, 

‘“‘ have you never spoken of this before? ” 
_ ** Beeause, my lord,” replied the witness with downcast looks, and 
ina low broken voice—* because I am a sinful, wicked creature. When 
my master, the day after Mr. Burton had been taken up, discovered 
that I knew his secret, he bribed me with money and great promises of 
more to silence. I had been nearly all my life, gentlemen, poor and 
miserable, almost an outcast, and the temptation was too strong for me. 
He mistrusted me, however—for my mind, he saw, was sore troubled— 
and he sent me off to London yesterday, to be put out of the way till all 
was over. The coach stopped at Leeds, and, as it was heavy upon me, 
I thought, esp:cially as it was the blessed Easter-time, that I would step 
to the chapel. His holy name be praised that I did! The scales seemed 
to fall from my eyes, and I saw clearer than I had before the terrible 
wickedness I was committing. I told all to the priest, and he has 
brought me here to make what amends I can for the sin and cruelty of 
which I have been guilty. There—there is all that is left of the wages 
of crime, ” she added, throwing a purse of money om the floor of the 
court ; and then bursting into a flood of tears, she exclaimed with pas- 
sionate earnestness, ‘‘ for which may the Almighty in his infinite mercy 
pardon and absolve me !” 

** Amen !” responded the deep husky voice of the prisoner, snatched 
back, as it were, from the very verge of the grave to liberty and life. 
‘* Amen, with all my soul !” 

The counsel for the crown cross-examined the witness, but his efforts 
only brought out her evidence in, if possible, a still clearer and more 
trustworthy light. Nota thought of doubt was entertained by any 
person in the court, and the jury, with the alacrity of men relieved of 
« grievous burthen, and without troubling the judge to resume his in- 
terrupted charge, returned a verdict of acquittal. 

The return of Burton to his home figured as an ovation in the Pool 
and Otley annals. The greetings which met him on all sides were bois- 
terous and hearty, as English greetings usually are; and it was with 
some difficulty the rustic constabulary could muster a sufficient force 
to save Hornby’s domicile from sack and destruction. All the windows 
were, however, smashed, and that the mob felt was something at all 
events. 

Burton profited by the painful ordeal to which he had, primarily 
through his own thoughtlessness, been exposed, and came ina few Farag 
to be regarded as one of the most prosperous yeomen-farmers of York- 
shire. Mfr. Frank Symonds’ union with Elizabeth Burton was in due 
time solemnised ; Mr. Wilberforce, the then popular member for the 
West Riding, I remember hearing, stood sponsor to their eldest born : 
and Mary M’Grath passed the remainder of her life in the service of 
the family her testimony had saved from disgrace and ruin. 

Mr. James Hornby disappeared from Yorkshire immediately after the 
trial, and, except through his business agents, was not again heard of 
till the catastrophe at the Brunswick Theatre, where he perished. He 
died penitent, after expressing to Mr. Frank Symonds, for whom he had 
sent, his deep sorrow for the evil deed he had planned, and, but for a 
merciful interposition, would have accomplished. As a proof of the 
sincerity of his repentance, he bequeathed the bulk of his property to 
Mrs. Symonds, the daughter of the man he had pursued with such 
savage and relentless hate! 





THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY. 
Concluded from last week’s Albion. 


The revels at the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s were, of course, sim- 
ilar in character to those held at the other inns, with the exception, 
that whilst at the Temple a Lord of Misrulc presided, at Lincoln’s Inn 
a King of the Cockneys, or Monarch of Christuaas-day, ruled supreme. 
Lincoln’s Inn, however, seems to have entered less heartily than the 
two Temples into these sports. The puritanical spirit of the times pene- 
trated to Lincoln's Inn sooner than to the other houses. We read, that 
in the seventh year of King James I. a number of the outer barristers 
of Lincoln’s Inn were put out of Commons for example’s sake, for refu- 
sing to dance before the judges at Candlemas ; and a threat was super- 
added, that the next offence would be punished by the infliction of a 
heavy fine. The celebrated ‘“‘ Histriomastrix ” proceeded from the pen 
of a Lincoln’s Inn man, and it was the dread that the opinions Sresekan 
in that remarkable book, which was dedicated more ne ee | to the 
benchers and students of Lincoln’s Inn, should be thought to represent 
the sentiments of the society, that induced the inn to get up the mas- 
que Whitelocke has immortalized. Similar thoughts had extended to the 
other inns, but do not seem to have taken the same root. Sir Simon 
d’ Ewes, returning from one of the revels held in the Middle Temple 
Hall, writes in his diary, ‘‘ I began seriously to loathe it, though at the 
time I conceived the sport of itself to be lawful.” D’Ewes’ opinions, 
however, represented those of the great party who were so scandalized 
by theyplays and masques then in vogue. In 1628, D’Ewes had written, 
‘© At night I came in to commons at the Temple, where there was a Lieu- 
tenant chosen, and all manner of gaming and vanity practised ; as if the 
Church had not at all groaned under those heavy esolations which it 
did.” The licence permitted at the Temple revels attracted the indig- 
nation of the virtuous Evelyn, who, appointed a comptroller of them, 
precipitately left the scene of tumultuous revelry, and buried himselfin 
his favourite Wotton. He doubtless thought, with the Prince Hamlet, 
that though he was a Templar, and therefore native and tothe manner 
born, ’twas a custom more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance, inasmuch as, writing in 1668, he speaks of the revel as the « re- 
mains of an old and riotous custom, having relation neither to virtue 
nor policy. ” « When the cap and gown was off, liberty reigned, ” says 
old Ben Jonson, in one of his dedications to the inns of court ; and if li- 
berty reigned somewhat obstreporously in his day, the goddess was not 
likely to have grown soberer in that of the merry monarch. 

The glory of the Temple masques and revels departed with the Stuarts. 
During the reign of the phlegmatic Dutchman and the earlier truns- 
wickers, they gradually dwindled into insignificance. Occasionally the 
presence of some European sovereign, such as that of Peter the Great, in 
1697, revivified them for the moment. But the giant race of the Beau- 
monts, Jonsons, Fords, Inigo Jone’s, and Vandykes, that had been fos- 
tered by a Charles and an Elizabeth, had disappeared : princes now 
ruled, who knew not Shakspeare ; masques had succumbed to cards ; 
and the tasteful magniticence that had so scandalized a large portion of 
free Britons had passed away. Was the country,was morality, bene- 
fitel by the change ? Was the court of Queen Caroline purer than that 
of the unfortunate Henrietta Maria ? Were the mimic shows at White- 
hall, produced with all the skill and care that an Inigo Jones and a 





Jonson could bestow, more prejudicial to the morals of the nation than 


the card tables at St. James's, and the assembly rooms at Bath? I¢ 
cannot be denied, that when the Stuarts made way for a now dynasty, 
art and literature lost the only real royal friends they ever had. in En- 
gland. Let those who fondly cling to the notion that religion gained by 
the advent of the Georges, turn to the pages of Walpole and of Pope's 
Lord Hervey. There they will read the daily history of a court where 
gross hypocrisy, irreligion, aud intrigue, reigned preeminent without 
oe particle of grace, feeling or elegance, to atone for its unrelieved pro- 
igacy. 

‘The last of the revels in the inns of court took place on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1733, and a dreary revel it proved. Instead of a poetical mas- 
que or play, written for the occasion by somegprightly Templar or re- 
nowned poet, and performed by the students #; barristers of the inn, 
was presented the prose comedy of “‘ Love for Love,” written, it is 
true, by a Templar, but a piece which was doubtless familiar to the 
majority of those present. The players were from the Haymarket 
theatru. When the dramatic entertainment—which, consisting ag it 
did of a lengthy five-act comedy and a two-act farce, (the famous « De- 
vil to Pay,”’) was none of the shortest—had terminated, the Master of 
the Revels took the Lord Chancellor (Talbot) by the right hand, and 
he with “ his left took Mr. J. Page, who, joined to the other judges, 
sergeants, and benchers present, danced, or rather walked, round 
about the coal-fire, according to the old ceremony, three times.” The 
Chancellor and his companions were “ aided in the figure of the dance 
by Mr. George Cooke, the prothonotary, then sixty, and all the terme 


of the dance, the ancient song, accompanied with music, was sung by 
one Toby Acton, dressed in a bar-gown.” After his honour the 
reverend benchers had duly gone through this exquisite performance, 


country dances commenced—the ladies now descending from the gal- 
lery, where theyjhad hitherto remained, the witnesses of the saltatory 
feats of the barristers and benchers. The historian of this last of the 
revels closes his narrative with “‘ the whole day’s entertainment was 
ca thought to be very genteelly and liberally conducted.”— 

astly genteelly indeed! and with this inane exhibition terminated 
the famous Temple masques. 

From the Inner Temple we naturally turn to its ancient ally, Gray’s 
Inn, in compliment to whom the Gray’s Inn griffin still mounts guard 
over the Temple garden. This inn was in existence, as a school of 
law, in Edward the Third’s time, and takes its name from the Gra 
of Wilton, whose property the inn er was. The Gray famil 
sold the manor of Dospaia (otherwise Gray’sI nn) toa certain Hugh 
Dennys, in Henry the Eighth’s time. Subsequently, the prior and 
monks of Sheen purchased the inn, who, in their turn, demised it to its 
present tenants. Upon the general dissolution of the monasteries, 
Henry VIII. granted the monks’ estate to the — in fee-farm. If 
the Temple can boast of having had for members or inmates such men 
as Raleigh, Evelyn, Hawkins the navigator, Gower, Chaucer, Begu- 
mont, Johnson, Goldsmith, Clarendon, Ireton, and Hampden, Gray's 
Inn can exhibit a list no less distinguished. Here lived the author of 
Hudibras, who has been thought by some to have been a member of the: 
house. The gallant Sir Philip Sidney, that true geutleman, was a stu- 
dent of this school, as also were the renowned antiquaries Camden and 
Dugdale. Here, also, dwelt Shirley the dramatist ; and hereChapman, 
the translator of Homer, “ spoke out loud and bold.” In Gray's Inn, 
too, lived Arthur Murphy, che playwright, whom the Society refused 
to admit as a student, on the ground that, asa young man, Murphy, 
had been an actor. Lincoln’s Inn, toits honour, opened its doors to 
the translator of Tacitus. Philip Wharton the wit, the Presbyterian 
general Fairfax, and Bradshaw the regicide, also studied here. 4 

But the man that Gray’s Inn more especially delights to honour is 
—Francis Bacon. Asa lawyer and a politican, Bacon cannot — 
with his contemporary, Coke, the glory of the Inner Temple. hat 
history is more melancholy than that of Bacon the lawyer? In obse- 
quiousness, subserviency, jealousy, meanness, and ingratitude, he 
seems to have distanced all mankind. As a judge, a friend, and 
an advocate, his conduct was equally contemptible. In the first ca- 
pacity, he condescended to barter for gold the justice he had sworn 
to administer ; in the second, he assisted to procure the condemna- 
tion of the patron, the friend, to whom he owed his very existence 
as a public man: and, in the third, he stooped to the publication of 
anonymous pamphlets, to obtain a step in his profession. The char- 
acter of Coke is not attractive ; the virulence and coarseness with which 
he attacked such men as Raleigh and Fssex in their hour of trial, and 
the abjectness which distinguished him in his own, render him suffi- 
ciently repulsive. What man does not turn with disgust from the be- 
ing who could so forget himselfas to taunt a fallen spirit like Raleigh’s 
with such vile trash and foul-mouthed language as— Thou art the most 
vile and exeerable, traitor that ever lived, _ Thou art an odious fellows 
thy name is hateful to all the ream of England for thy pride. I 
make it appear to the world \that there never lived a viler viper upon 








the face of the earth than thou, Thou art a monster; thou hast an En-) 
glish face with a Spanish heart. Thou Hy ond ! for I thou thee, thou 
traitor!’ Or what amount of learning and honesty can inspire respect. 
for a lawyer who, as attorney-general, in the midst of an argument, 
falls into a violent passion, and advises a brother barrister, and that 
barrister Francis Bacon, ‘‘ if he has any tooth against him, to pluck it 
out ; and that be (Coke) scorns to stand upon terms towards one whois 
less than little—less than the least?” Intemperate language like this, 
produces disgust ; it does not engender beeps Contempt remains 
for that solicitor-general, who, in the quiet of his a amber. erepents a 
memoir under the title of—‘*‘ Reasons why it should be exceeding much 
for his Majesty’s service to remove the Lord Coke” (then Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas) “‘ from place he now holdeth, to be Chief Justice 
of England, and the Attorney to succeed him, and the Solicitor the At- 
torney.” 

aw solicitor-general of our day who acted in this wise, would be 
scouted from society ; but the worst feature in the transaction remaing 
tobe told. The high-spirited Essex, it will be remembered, had used 
all his influence, to the rebuking of the Lord Treasurer's son, to obtain 
for his friend Bacon the attorney-generalship, but without success. 
Since then, that impetuous spirit had fallen into disgrace, and the coun- 
sel for the prosecution was the individual from whom Essex had risked 
the prime minister's enmity—the man whom Essex, in the ardour of his. 
generous friendship, had presented with an estate worth 2,000/. as: 
some compensation for the disappointment his friend had sustained. 
This act of Essex was the more graceful, as, at the time of the gift, 
Bacon was in such pecuniary distress, that, upon one occasion, he was 
arrested for debt at a goldsmith’s instance. With the broad aeres of 
Twickenham to remind Bacon of the exertions the friend he had 
brought to the scaffold had made in his behalf, it would have been pre- 
sumed, that the attorneyship had now lost its attractions. Low as 
von had fallen, could heart of man have conceived that the greatest 
thinker of the age could have descended to the petty arts of memoir- 
writing to obtain what his own high talents and the pursuasive eloqu- 
of Essex had failed to command ? Coke, with all his bigotry, all his ob- 
stinacy, all his intolerance, all his violence, if only for the intrepdity 
he displayed at a time when to oppose the will of an arbitrary sove- 
reign was an act of danger, commands our esteem. On the other hand, 
is one action of Bacon known to us, which bespeaks a manly and feeling 
heart. It is his literary character, the incalculable obligations we are 
under to him, as a thinker and a writer, that impart a fresh charm to 
Gray’s Inn, as the spot from whence emanated the thoughts of the great- 
est of modern philosophers, and in the gardens of which he walked and 
studied, planted and meditated But, as a judge and an advocate, the 
name of Bacon might advantageously be blotted from the list of the 
great lawyers of Britain. 

Robert Cecil, the young gentleman who answered Essex’s arguments 
for advancing his cousin tothe attorneyship with the common place 
that « Francis was too young,” though, at the time, (still younger tham 
his cousin,) he was intriguing for the secretaryship of state, was & 
dent of Gray’s inn. Welearn from Pepys, what otherwise wos should 
never have dreamt,that the wily Robert, despite all the oohes of 
his sagacious father, was in his hot youth not much wiser t nm eed 
bours. Let Pepys tell the story. ‘ A mad one rape ~~ 
Cecil to play, in a short time he lost all his money, be , ree ks, 
to his companion, having never used play ana | n . ing —_ 
wards among his other company, he told — ow Pag * one ith 
misled him, saying, he would presently have & evice to a w 
him. And with a longtronke he made a hole in the wall near his - 
fellow’s bedstead, and ina fearful voice spake thus thro’ the t 


© mortal man, repent ! Repent of thy horrible time consumed in play 
cozenage, and foatiites or deo thou art damned, and cannot be saved.” 


i ing : midnight, when he was all alone, so amazed him 
an dace tie ave owes for fear. Most penitent and heavy, the next 
day, in presence of the youths, he told, with trembling, what a fearful 
voice spoke to him at midnight, vowing never to speak again ; and, cal- 
ling for \ r. Cecil, asked him forgiveness on his knees, and restored 
him his all money, bedding, and books. So two gamesters were reclaim- 
ed with this very device, and never played more. 
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Mot the least remarkable of the Gray’s Inn students was Bradshaw, | scene in his own life. “D 


the president of the court that tried and condemned Charles J. He 
was called to the degree of Sergeant-at-law during the commonwealth. 
Bradshaw, though a violent partisan, was an honest politician ; and, as 
he opposed the tyranny of Charles, so he protested against the dicta- 
tion of Cromwell. If Gray’s Inn has enrolled in its list of members the 
names of the regicides, Bradshaw and Ireton, the same list contains, 
also, those of the royalist Duke of Ormond, and the kingmaker, 
Monk. 

Gray’s Inn hall is a noble building, and dates back from tne reign of 
Philip and Mary. The beech tables in the hall were presented to the 
inn by Queen Mary’s su r and sister. For this and other favours 
bestowed by her majesty n the Society, the benchers, barristers, 
and students, solemnly drink, each grand day, to the glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory of Queen Elizabeth. Remembering that Sir 
Francis W ham, the Cecils (father and son), the Sidneys, and the 
Bacons, were all members of this house, it is but right that the society 
should reverence the memory of the sovereign who evinced her sense 
of the character of Gray’s Inn, by selecting from amongst its 
members chief councillors and statesmen. In our own day, Gray's 
Inn has had the honour of producing three of our most distinguished 
lawyers: Curran, Romilly, and O’Connell. A book recently pub- 
lished by one of Mr. O’Connell’s personal friends, informs us, 
that the great irish agitator was wont, in his declining years, to 
revert with pleasure to the time when he was an unknown Gray's Inn 
student. 

It is now time to speak of the largest of the four inns. Lincoln’s Inn 
is built partly on the ruins of Blackfriars’ House, Holborn, and partly 
on the spot where, in the days of Henry III., stood the episcopal palace 
of Ralph Nevil, Bishop of Winchester, In Henry the Seventh’s time, 
Richard Sampson, the then Bishop of Chichester, passed the inheri- 
tance to William and Eustace Suliarde, two of the benchers of the inn, 
who forthwith conveyed the same to the rest of the benchers in fee, who 
have held it ever since. : 

Of the masques, revels, and other customs that were common to Lin- 
coln’s Inn as to the other houses, we have aiready spoken ; there only 
remains for us to mention a few of the many great men that here com- 
menced their study of law and jurisprudence. None of the inns is so 
rich in names of political renown as Lincoln’s Inn. The other houses 
may have sent forth greater lawyers, more renowned writers, but none 
other can show so proud an array of statesmanlike names as Pitt, Ad- 
ee: Peel, Brougham, Mackintosh, Perceval, Walpole, 
8 ry, &c The greatest of — advocates, Erskine, and the 
most high-minded of Chancellors, Sir T. More, studied here. We use 
the word “ studied” advisedly—at least, insomuch as regards Sir Tho- 
mas More; for in that chancellor’s time the student did something 
more than eat, or pay for, so many dinners—(Lincoln’s Inn, we believe, 
does not require, as do the other inns, that the dinners be actually 
eaten)—and perform maginary exercises. As was common with all 
but the ee nobiliores in those days, he remained some time at 
one of the Inns of Chancery before he was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn.— 
More, early in his career, was appointed lecturer at Fvrnival’s Inn, a 
real honour at a period when the best men contended for the lecture- 
— and when theses were required from every student. 

ttle could this great man have foreseen that a day would come when 
the Society to which he belonged should refuse to one of their own mem- 
bers, and moreover one of the most elegant and philosophical writers 
of his time, the use of Lincoln’s Inn Hall as a lecture-room. Less, 
still, could the victim of royal tyranny have foreshadowed that two or 
three centuries after his death the grand objection to the delivery of 
the lectures in question was the fact, that the embryo lecturer had 
published a volume (the Vindiciw Gallic) in answer to one written by 
the greatest political writer then living. The unanimity which prevail- 
ed ‘amongst the benchers on the subject of Macintosh’s lectures is not 
the least disgraceful feature in the matter. The most remarkable was 
thata Tory Chancellor, a member of another house, (the Inner Temple,) 
should be the man destined to save the character of Lincoln’s Inn. The 
crowd of eminent persons, Whigs and Tories, Parliament-men and West- 
minster-men, who flocked to these lectures, must have convinced the 
benchers that they had stood upon the brink of a precipice. The issue, 
too, must have proved satisfactory to Lord Loughborough, but for 
whose interference, Sir James Macintosh’s lectures had never been de- 


unning and myself,’ Tooke was wont to 
add, “‘ were erous, for we gave the girl who waited on us a penny- 
a-piece ; but Kenyon, who always knew the value of money, rewarded 
her with a halfpenny and es with a promise.” ‘The two stories 
agree in the minutest details. 
Again, the story of poor Fearne involuntarily suggests that of Sa- 
vage. The story goes, that an attorney passing through the Temple 
observed, at one of the windows of the uppermost story of a set of 
chambers, a pale emaciated man with overhanging brows and meagre 
looks ; in fact, just suchanother as Shakspeare’s apothecary. Struck 
by the man’s appearance the lawyer inquired his name, and received for 
answer that it was a Mr. Fearne, a hard-working, erudite, but brief- 

less barrister. ‘‘ He thenis the very man I seek,” cried the attorney, 
who forthwith ascended the rickety staircase, and laid before the as- 
tonished Fearne a case requiring great attention and research. A 
brilliant career now opened to Fearne. Had he been but commonly 
assiduous, he might quickly have realized a competency, if not fortune ; 
but, alas! like Savage, he was one of those mortals whom only dire 
eee | will induce to work. No sooner had he gained by his oo 
fessional exertions sufficient to provide for his present wants than, bid- 

ding farewell to papers, solicitors, and chambers, away he started for 
the seaside. Here he would pass whole days in sailing ; his fondness 

for boats and boating amounting toa passion. Careless of the future, 

confident in himself, it was in vain his friends remonstrated ; his ab- 

sences at last became so frequent that little or no account was taken of 
them. One day a friend received a letter ; it was dated from a Provin- 

cial gaol; to this pass had poor Fearne’s irregular habits brought him. 

His friends hastened from town, paid the debt, and effected his libera- 
tion ; but the disgrace rankled in Fearne’s sensitive breast, and he died 
soon afterwards broken-hearted. 

We had intended saying a few words respecting the eminent men who 
have at various periods been masters of, or preachers to the four houses ; 
but this, time will not admit of. At present it only remains for us to 
express the —— that the ‘* four equal and honourable Societies of 
Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn,” 

in introducing into their constitution any changes which the spirit of 
the age seems to require, will act with care and circumspection, ever 
remembering that it is easier to destroy than to reconstruct. To one 
of them, (the Inner Temple,) we add with Charles Lamb, “so may the 
winged horse, your ancient badge and cognizance still flourish ; so may 

future Hookers and Seldens illustrate your church and chambers.” 

A TemPLe StTupEnT. 





A YARN IN THE HALF-DECK. 


“Dip yousay youserved your apprenticeship in the frethusa ?” 

** Yes, I served my time in the dArethusa ” 

** What age were you when you went to sea?” 

** T was sixteen.” 

** Put down sixteen, Bill.” 

The scene of the present dialogue was the forecastle of a collier brig 

at anchor in the Thames : the speakers an old seaman, and three others 

scarcely arrived at middle-age, one of whom, behind the old man, acted 

as clerk, with a piece of chalk on the lid of his own chest. 

" ‘* Put down sixteen, Bill,” whispered one; and the number was put 
own. 

‘* Then how long were you in the 4rethusa!”” 

** I served five years,” said the old man; then I stopped by her other 

three: I waseight years in her altogether. I liked the ship very well, 

but I did not like the owner.” 

Bill, who was all attention, put down an eight below the sixteen. 

** But you would be a youny -ellow then: I should think you would 

not be long out of ship ?” 

“I got a ship directly, and 'sailed for North America. Well, as it 

happened, we were water-logged as we were on our passage home: all 

hands took the rigging, where we were three days without a bite of 

anything, or as much as a drink. On the fourth day, got hold of a dead 

biré of some kind that was floating past—ate it, feathers andall. Well, 

I did not yet tell you all hands died but myself, and the only way I 

could keep myself alive was by sucking the grease out of the ropes. I 

knocked about upon the rigging for a month. At last I was picked up 





livered in Lincoln’s Inn Hall ; the public acts of the wary Chancellor 
were not always such as he could look back upon with pride. 

Lord Thurlow, on being asked the probability of a certain young bar- 
rister’s success in his profession, reseummaaiion that the young gentle- 
mah should be allowed to run through his own fortune, then marry, and 
when he had spent his wife’s, there might be a reasonable chance of 
his attaining eminence. The late Lord Abinger, one of the most suc- 
cessful of modern advocates and the worst of modern judges, is report- 
edto have said, on the other hand, that he would have a property 
qualification for barristers as for members of parliament. What would 
be the effect of Sir James Scarlett’s proposed measure, we do not pre- 
tend to say ; we only know that it would disqualify half of the present 

meration of barristers. Of the wonderful effects pride and necessity 
ess severally and collectively produced, we have numberless instances. 
Lord Elienborough is one of the most memorable. The son of a Bishop, 
a ler at Cambridge, aneminently proud man, perfectly conscious 
of his intellectual superiority, young Law resolutely submitted to all 
that drudgery without which no man yet ever became a great lawyer, 
though many may have been known as great advocates. His letter to 
his college-friend, Archdeacon Coxe, the biographer of Marlborough 
and the Walpoles, and the historian of the House of Hapsbargh, is, in 
our opinion, one of the most affecting that ever was penned. 


Pe “75, Temple, Friday Night. 
“ After holding a pen most of the day in the service of my profession, 


I will use it a few minutes —— in that of friendship. 1 thank you, 
my dearest friend, for this and every proof of confidence and affection. 


by an American vessel, and taken to America. The Americans used 
me very well; so I traded back andforward among the American ports 
for a long time.” 

** How long do you suppose you were in America altogether ?’ 

‘* ] was away ten years from leaving home,” 

‘** Didn’t you go into the Greenland trade after that ?” 

** No; it was not till some time after. I was on board of a man-of- 
war before I was in the Greenland trade. Somehow or other the pres- 
gang got scent of me: algood run we had ;I was nimble on my feet then; 
if had not slipped and fallen souse into an ash-midden, I believe they 
never would have taken me: but take me they did. Well, I was seven 
years in his majesty’s service, and I liked the service very well; but 
one day th> captain and I had a few words, and said I to myself ‘* The 
sooner we part company the better, old fellow.” So I ran away ; it was 
in the West Indies. I knew they would be after me ; soI got myself 
stowed into a hogshead of sugar, and sent aboard of a merchantman, and 
got cleey off that way.” 

Bill, who was listening in silence, put down, “ on board of man-of 
war seven years.” 

** Then did you get home all right ?” 

** Yes; and then I went to Greenland. My eyes! what sport we had 
there the first ten years I was inthe trade! I was there that year when 
there wasn’t a whale to be seen, and we loaded the ship with seals. A 
weary job we had: the ice was short and hummocky, and the seals as 
shy as foxes. Somehow we always found one or two fellows, who'd 
been fuddled maybe the night before, that forgot the way into the water. 
When the brutes make a dive, they are out of sight in a minute.” 


Let us cheerfully push our way in our different lines: the path of{| ‘‘ How long were you in the Greenland trade ?” 


neither of us is strewed with roses, but they will terminate in happi- 


“I was nineteen years altogether. Then I fancied I would like to 


ness and honour. I cannot, however, now and then help sighing, when | be in a warmer climate; so I got into an East Indiaman, and traded to 


I think how inglorious an mane we both of us serve to ambi- 
tion, while you teach a child his rudiments, and I drudge at the pen for 
attorneys. But if knowledge and a respectable situation are to be pur- 
chased only on these terms, I, for my part, can readily say, Hac mercede 


placet. Do not commend my industry too soon; application wears for | our lives by consenting to be pirates with the rest. 


the East Indies for a long time:’’ 

** How long do you suppose ?” 

“ About thirteen years. At last the ship was taken by the pirates, 
and the most of the crew had to walk the plank; only three of us saved 
I never liked a 


me, at present, the charm of novelty ; upon a longer acquaintance, I | pirate’s life; so one day when we were ashore on a large island watch- 


a grow tired of it.” ‘ : 
e did not tire of it, for he possessed an indomitable will ; and whe 


ing, I took leg-bail and ran away. I’d been with them three years, 
which was quite enough. Well, I got among the natives of the place, 


distaste, disinclination, or weariness crept over him, as they will, at | who were mighty kind in their way ; and as I was a brisk young fellow, 
times, over the most resolute, he would write and set before his aching | I wasn’t long in finding a wife among them; so I lived there just like a 
eyes, “ Read, or starve !” three monosyllables which have effected as | savage for sixteen years ; for there was no chance of getting away, and 


many miracles as even the magic word ‘ Failure !” é 
Sir William Grant, like Lord Ellenborough, had {o struggle against 


the res angusta domi, that spur toa proud andambitious man. Before 


it was just as well to make myself happy. But at last an English ship 
oe in for water, and the longing came over me to go back to my native 
and ; so I smuggled myself on board just as she was ready for sea, and 


he had kept all his terms at Lincoln’s Inn, he sailed for the Canadas, | glad i was that my wife didn’t follow me.” 


and while there obtained the appointment of Attorney-general ; but in 


those days the Canadian attorneyship was productive neither of glory 
nor wealth. Young Grant, longing for a wider field, returned to Eu- 
rope; but so little did the high position he had held in the Canadas 


assist him, that he went the western circuit four times without obtaining 


** Did you get home all right and tight ?” 

** All right and tight, boh !” 

‘Then I suppose you would not lie up any time at home ?” 

“I didn’t lie up at all. When I got home I found my brother had 
gone to America; so nothimg would serve me but I would go seek him, 


a brief. By the way, what a glorious band at that period went | as I had not seen him for a long time. So I got a ship, and off I went; 
‘a estern 


circuit! Pitt, Jekyll, Dundas, and Grant, not to men- 


circuit , and, many years after he had left the bar, annual- 


but Inever saw him from that day to this, although I wandered through 


tion the lesser pnts. Pitt evidently looked back with pleasure to his | America for five years seeking him. I turned tired of wandering, and 


ly met his legal s at Greenwich. At their meetings the Cheva- 
her, as Grant was called by his familiars, was a constant attendant 


To:show the kindly feeling that characterised these Greenwich re- 
unions, we cite that when Lord Redesdale, an Inner Temple worthy 


was unable, by reason of his appointment to the Irish chancellorship, 
to attend, the whole oy sent every year an address to him, dated from 


Greenwich, written 


Jekyll, and signed by all present at the dinner. | I got into the Baltic trade. 

The history of the Dalamities of Authors has been written by one of 
the craft, and forms a goodly though melancholy enough tone ; but we 
question much whether as sad a story does not remain to be told of 
successful and unsuccessful barristers. The author’s wretchedness is 
chronicled, not so the advocate’s ; he dies and makes no sign. The one, 
when in the most abject condition, finds « melancholy pleasure in ex- 
—_ his sores toa hard-hearted world; the other only trusts that 
is may escape notice. The prevailing vice of the genus author is 
vanity ; that of the barrister, pride. We place the two professions in 
juxtaposition because they assimilate more than any other. There is 


got into a little vessel trading between Prince Edward’s Island and the 
mainland; and I traded in her for ten long years—ten long years, I can 
assure you.” 

** Haven't you been a long time in the coal trade ?” 
’ **T was thirty years in the coal trade before I went to China.” 
** How did you like the China trade ?” 
**] liked it very well. I was only in it about five years. After that 
I was seven years in it; but I tired of it, 
so I got a ship and went off to the West Indies, where I was put ashore 
sick, and lay in the hospital for three years. When I did get better, I 
was a better man than ever, soI started negro-driver in a plantation, 
where I whipped the poor fellows on for nine years, till at last the old 
fit came on me, and I would be off to sea again.” 

** Was that before you were captain of the old Clinker ?” 

** Yes; that was just before I got to be captain of the Clinker.” 

“© Wern’t you a long time captain of the Clinker !” 

“* I was captain of the Clinker for nineteen years, 


' I was captain of 
her till she was lost on the Gunfleet Sand; it was as much as we could 


much sympathy, though, perhaps, also some jealousy, between the au- | do to save our lives that time.” 


thors and barristers of England, little or none between British authors 
and doctors of divinity and physic. Who can read in Steeven’s Life of 
Horne Tooke, of Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, Tooke, and 
Kenyon dining together out of term time, at an eating house near Chan- 


cery Lane, where their meal was supplied to them at the charge of 74d 


** What ship was it you lost in the Swinver ?” 

“That was the Peggy. I was a long time in her both mate and mas- 
ter. I was four years mate and eight years master.” 

“* How long is it since the Peggy was lost ?” 





; “Let me see; it will be fourteen years this next month: just four- 
ahead, without recalling Johnson's relation to Boswell of a similar. | teen exactly.” . om 


«* Then you must be a good old fellow now 2” 

“ Ay: i'm a good age now, you may depend on’t.” 

** See what he is there, Bill, will you ?” 

Bill, who had been listening in the background, and taking notes on 
the lid of his chest, proceeded to read off the following items :— 





Went to sea in the Arethusa......... akhavecnepsons -16 years old. 
Beh CW BOs oo cic nn dine cues ccomenagbebordocccee 8 years. 
Pe Re ceicnanendcccececensceSotbnkeracbsane ce 10". 

On board man.-of war, ..........- éceees Ssecboonecee ov” ee 

ip I BES chin covdidnddne 6000ccdesubiboousd eres 
anus cca ncennscotkennensees W os 
Among TRO plented,.... cccscncccsccccsccccccccocesce 3 < 
Among the savages,...........+.--0+ ocenconcranspes 16 ...ce 
OE Sh PE Fo ** 8 on cccccceveccousesonce ae 
Traded to Prince Edward's Island,...........--+---- ao 
i is a ew eneneanel 20. 
I ncdcivncee sbhaceessen tens $eee ceet BS se 

In the Baltic trade,........... a cecdeveeebosuneuh dao TV és 
Bich Ucabe Bide ddbhedsicccce occccGiestiow BD ivee 
cite nadcabbebidnc cEbbiibedcbvesesscod Oi ae 
Captain of the Clinker, .......cccccccccccccccssccces 19 «- 

In the Peggy,.........+0 sabe eecheearaballeseeoses Se Miuinc 
Since the Peggy was lost,.......ccccccccccccccceces a 

Wiicesce Phtsh otoseoncveesesess 206 years. 


«Then you'll be two hundred and six years old!” said Bill with a 
chuckle. 


«‘ Bravo!” said Tom ; ‘ there’s not a man like him in the fleet !” 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
Resumed from the Albion of January 19. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Far from exhibiting any of the disappointment or despair customary 
with slighted lovers, John felt that a vast burden was removed from his 
mind, and a great cloud from his future. The old sanguine spirit rose 
again elastic and defiant, whispering that his dreams and hopes might 
yet be realized, and he immediately commenced dreaming and hoping 
more extravagantly than ever. ’ ‘ 
So decided and immediate was the improvement in his health, that his 
uncle now proposed carrying into effect a measure which nothing but 
John’s illness had delayed. This was a removal to a country-house he 
had lately purchased. ; se 
‘A place,” he said, “ which he had heard of as likely to suit him ; 
and, as it seemed a good investment, and would strengthen his stand- 
ing in the county, he had secured it.” : : 
Amy was delighted at the proposition, and overwhelmed him with 
questions. 

«‘ What was the place like? Was it like St. Pyne’s? Probably not 
half so pretty. Were there any rooks about it ?” to which queries her 
uncle returned for answer that he could not satisfy her, having never 
yet seen it himself. q 

It was arranged that John, Amy, and the Vicar, should set off that 
afternoon in a carriage of their host’s, also alate purchase, while he 
himself would precede them by railway, a mode of travelling he pre- 
ferred, and receive them on their arrival. . 
Aceordingly the vehicle—a dark-coloured, handsome travelling-car- 
riage—made its appearance at the appointed time ; and the most com- 
fortable corner having been selected for John, he took his seat in it, so 
invested and overwhelmed with a multitude of coats, cloaks, and shawls, 
in Amy’s extreme care of him, that he looked more like a Turkish fe- 
male in her walking costume than a young soldier of this present ar | 
tury. The day was fine and frosty, the horses smoked and steamed, 
and the wheels rattled smoothly along the iron-bound turnpike-road. 
John was full of fun ; his spirits were on the rebound, his gaiety was 
infectious, and Amy’s ready yo rung merrily out in the clear air, 
causing many a careworn traveller to turn and gaze after the blooming, 
joyous face, that was whirled rapidly by,—while unaccustomed smiles 
stole over the settled gravity of the Vicar. S 

Three hours brought them pleasantly to a lodge-gate; on reaching 
which John uttered an exclamation of surprise, and leant hastily for- 
ward to look about him. The gate opened on a dark avenue of magnifi- 
cent trees, among which were standing some men, one of whom John 
recognized as Mr. Barker, apparently superintending the ae of 
selecting and marking with a streak of white paint some of the 1 est, 
thereby dooming them to the axe. Bmerging from the doubtful 
wood they passed into a park; and now John’s wondering, ate he 
surmise, was converted into certainty ; for, standing before _— wad 
midst of the park, its grey walls, and turrets, and buttresses lit by the 
wintry—as it had been when he last saw it, by the autumn—sun, Was 
Basnet House. : 
He sank back into the carriage in complete bewilderment, heedless of 
Amy’s exclamations of delight at the scene, or the Vicar’s soberer ad- 
miration. The carriage swept steadily on and drew up at the princi- 
pal entrance. On the steps stood Richard Faunce. . 

“Uncle,” cried Amy, springing out, ‘“ this beautiful place, this grand 
place, can’t really be yours !” 

** Indeed! why not?” said her uncle, quietly. “At any rate, my 
money has paid for it.” , 

‘«* And why did they sell it?” inquired John, hurriedly, at last find- 
ing the use of his tongue. © ; 

** Because they wanted money, John. The noble owner” (a slight 
curl of the lip) “ was somewhat extravagant in his youth, and is paying 
for it in his age. Hereditary descent is very favourable to the devel- 
opement of extravagance. Lightly got is lightly spent. J shall scarcely 
part with the property for the same reason as he has done. 

So saying, the new proprietor led the way into the house. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


To have found Basnet House a ruin and the grounds a wilderness— 
to have heard his footsteps echo hollowly in the empty, cobwebbed 
halls, tenanted only by the dim, sad shades of those who had once en- 
livened them—to have seen her who filled his thoughts come back at 
the beck of his fancy and for a moment brighten the remembered scene 
by one of her sweet, thoughtful smiles—this would have had, for John's 
poetic soul, a touch of sweetness mingled with its sadness. Day-dreams 
would have thronged in, cheering, as with wintry sunbeams, the deso- 
lation. But his imagination, though it would have been lively enough 
in such a case, drooped its wings in the presence of the new proprietor 
and Mr. Barker, before whom day-dreams fled like spirits at cockcrow, 
and the very sound of whose voices was an exorcism to all poetic fan- 
cies. If he had taken no peculiar interest in the place, their presence 
in it would have seemed to him incongruous, but, teeming as the house 
was with recollections of the old inhabitants, it was positively sacrile- 

ious. 

. Sitting in the library, which, except that the portraits had disap- 
peared from the walls, bore the same aspect as formerly (for the furni- 
ture had been sold with the house, and to complete this arrangement 
was the cause of the visit of Mr. Barker and Mr. Rush to Basnet 
House)—sitting in the library, lost in reverie, with the remembered 
face haunting his memory and the low voice his ear, John would start 
at the rustle of female garments near, and turn eager and flushed, al- 
most expecting, for one unreasoning moment, to find his dream a reality ; 
but it would be only Amy—Amy with her blooming face lit with enjoy- 
ment instead of romance, affection instead of chivalrous sentiment. 
And seeing John look dismal and disappointed, she would fondle and 
coax the p Ae ven from his face and his soul, till at length one day, in a 
soft moment, he made a confidante of her. f 

Not that he ever volunteered a detailed narrative of the loss of his 
heart; but he described Eleanor to Amy—her face, and form, and 
tastes, and character, quoting her sentiments and sayings in such terms 
that only a very little female intuition was necessary to divine the 
whole matter. ; 
He would tell her, ina voice a little husky and broken, but which, 
as he fancied, expressed only indifference, how Eleanor used to sit 
that very chair, drawing and listening as he read extracts from the o 

oets—sometimes, at the tenderer passages, bending over the paper | 

er drooping hair hid the moist shine of her eye and the heightene 
colour of her cheek—sometimes, as the lines marched bold and martial, 
forgetting her work, forgetting all but the sounding noble words, as 
she raised her head and turned her glowing face full upon him, till he 
startled her back to her drawing by reading the author's thoughts 
not in the page, but by their reflexion in her speaking countenance. 
And in the closing evening, when the landscape without acco er 
dusky confusion, and the sighing tree-tops could only be distinguishe 





as they stood against the stormy sky, and the reflexion of the firelight 
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in the — 
oods, he wou 
pa old tunes played by Eleanor, 
t, : ‘ 
phys yaw busy, daylit aud gaslit, buying and selling world in the 
distance, appeared to be the dream and this the reality ; and how these 
acenes, though enacted but a few weeks since, seemed to have happened 
ago. 
ae nna describe how the pleasure received from these and the 
like impressions led him to consider whether there was not in the pic- 
turesque a deeper meaning than met the eye—whether it did not appeal 
to the judgment as well as the taste—whether man would not lose some 
of his manhood with the influences that were melting away—and whether 
the new material ones would effectually or worthily replace them ; all 
which was 80 much Hebrew to Amy, who was more solicitous (seeing 
how John revelled in such topics) to know about the colour of Miss 
Basnet’s eyes and hair, her height, and style of dress. And then per- 
ceiving that his tone though enthusiastic was sad, she was almost ready 
to believe his affection unrequited, and would have thought so, only 
ahe was certain that anybody whom John loved must love John; but 
there was clearly something unfortunate in it, so she would pity from 
her heart both him and Eleanor, ignorant, in her simplicity, that a 
thoughtful and poetic soul, fastening on life with the firmer hold that 
the linked grasp of love bestows, is scarcely to be pitied even in mis- 
ay ne would speak of Lord Aventayle—of his stately yerticn f 
his fine mind, his apathy, and the regret it caused him; of the attach- 
ment that both he and his daughter felt for the place, endeared as it was 
by a thousand recollections, and by uninterrupted descent from a long 
line of ancestors. He told her, too, of Eleanor’s visit to his uncle, the 
cause of which he had lately learnt from his relative. She had found 
out from Mr. Keene that Mr. Faunce was in treaty, by his agents, for 
Basnet House, and she had gone to Cotton Lodge in order to manage, if 
ssible, to redeem, with some money of her own, a part of the estate 
to which both she and her father were especially attached. 

These particulars were listened to by Amy with the utmost sympathy, 
mixed with regret that these interesting persons should have been 
obliged to quit the home they loved so well. Fresh interest, too, was 
added to the wonder with which she rambled about the house and 
grounds accompanied by her father, who was of old a dabbler in anti- 
quarian lore, and fastened on the food thus presented to him with great 
appetite. The grand rooms, the spacious staircases, with their heavy 
carved balustrades and stained glass windows painted with armorial 
bearings, the great stone helmets (the device of the Basnet family), sur- 
mounting post and gateway, caused Amy to think herself in an en- 
chanted castle. It was incredible that such a residence should really 
belong to anybody bearing the name of Faunce. She would stand in 
the deep embrasure of a turret-window gazing at the grand prospect 
enclosed by its high narrow frame, stretching away over park and wood 
and water into the blue distance, and figure to herself the stately peer 
and his beautiful daughter, as John had described them, forming the 
fo und of the scene, unconsciously feeling the while that she, and 
the Vicar, and all of them, were but stray visitors in scenes of grand- 
eur towhich they hadno right. In truth Amy was a little out of place 
here—a daisy in a hothouse. 

But the charm of antiquity was not likely to haunt the place much 
longer. Mr. Barker was its sworn foe,—‘* What was it,” he would ask, 
* bute record of absurdities, from the effects of which we were still 
suffering ? A record of times when tyrants domineered and slaves suc- 
cumbed, and the whole system of society was founded on one vast de- 
lusion?” So he set to work, con amore, to remove it, and walked about 
the house all day with a two-foot rulein his hand, deciding where door- 
ways were to be built up and where new ones were to be opened. The 
stained-windows were to be replaced by plain ones, that kept out the 
wind quite as well and let in more light ; the coats of arms and devices, 
against which he had a particular spite, never passing one of them with- 
out a glance of disgust, were to be obliterated. 

The window of the great staircase especially excited his animosity. 
On it was depicted the ceremony of dubbing a knight. The young war- 
rior was being invested with his spurs by a lady clad in quaint drapery, 

the folds of which seemed rather scanty as she stooped to perform the 
office ; and around were grouped the sponsors and spectators, all looking 
earnestly in one direction with praiseworthy decorum, and all very 
much alike in the face—indeed a family resemblance to these might also 
be traced in the allegorical figures of Chastity, Valour, and Faith, that 
hovered overheard, and in the saints who smiled grimly round the bor- 
der. But while the drawing of the figures was in a style to have won 
the heart of Mr. Pugin, the colours were rich and splendid, casting a 
ruddy twilight glow. 

Amy running yp the staircase one morning found Mr. Barker direc- 
ting the operations of acouple of workmen who were apparently about 
to remove the window, part of the stone-work being already taken 
out. 

“What are you doing with the window, Mr. Barker ?” asked 
Amy, pausing with her hand on the broad banister ; * does it want 
mending ?” 

‘*‘ No, but it wants removing,” replied Mr. Barker, dogmatically ; 
« and therefore it is to be removed ” 

“ Oh, goodness ! removed ! surely my uncle didn’t order it ?” 

‘“ Your uncle leaves these things to me, and I have ordered it,” re- 
plied Mr. Barker. 

** But you won't do it directly, will you, Mr. Barker? you'll wait 
till I've spoken to my uncle ? till I have begged him to let it 
stay ?” 

Mr. Barker was a man of few words, especially to young ladies, 
whom he regarded as the very excrescences of animated nature ; he 
simply nodded tothe workmen, who had paused in their operations, as 
a signal for them to proceed. 

Amy was in despair—she flew down the stairs. 
Faunce was just passing through the hall. 

“Uncle, uncle,’—running up to him breathlessly, and hanging on 
his arm,-—‘ you'll let the window stay, the beautiful window, won't 
you aad 

“‘What window are you talking about ?” he asked ; looking down 
over his shoulder at the rosy, appealing face. 

ms pointed to it. 

“Mr Barker is going to remove it—the window that everybody looks 
at and admires, an! {lot has been there nobody knows how long—but 
you won’t let him, wiii sou ?” 

“Pooh t” said ho, “I lenve these things to Barker ;” and was walking 
on. But Amy redouble: .... supplications, and Richard Faunce having 
taken a sort of liking to his pretty, good-tempered, little niece, turned 
back to look at the object of controversy, which he had scarcely even 

glanced at, and never noticed, befere. 

“Why it seems to be doing no harm; let it stay, Barker, as she 
Wishes it,” said he ; and Mr. Barker, with an increased grimness of as- 
pect, shrugged his shoulders and unwillingly relinguished the design. 

in such emall matters Amy had more influence than any one else 
with her uncle. Itwas something new to him to find one who took an 
interest, notin his pursuits, but in himself: something quite as new 
to see ever before him, when at home, a household fairy lending the 
same charm to the hearth that, in the old days poetic faith, dryads lent 
to the woods, nymphs to the fountain. Springs rusted from long inac- ! 
tion were moved, and their motion troubled him. Faint glimmerings 
dawned, not created but recalled, of the meaning of home ; and hav- 


Luckily Richard 


ne looked like a great bonfire in the distant shadowy | the village, because as he said the hanging-scene would have the effect 
tell her how at the same hour he used to sit listening | of familiarizing the spectators with the idea of capital punishment, 


seemingly as an invucation to the spirit | while the frequent personal encounters of the hero with his fues teuds 
who straightway answered to the call and filled the room, | to encourage the brutalizing practice of self-defence. 
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ing his three new-found relatives, with their common interests and in- 
terlaced affections, ever before him, strange contrasts would involun- 
tarily arise of the ; 
Positively he beo in 
office or his meeting ; 


g; not that he ever quitted these any earlier, buthe | evento the last I must maintain, that for want of jxlgment and a little | 
felt a vague sense of xo quitted these any : , j 


Should can of mething pleasant awaiting his return. 

P HY Of my practical readers ever feel the like weakness sap- 
ping his strong pur 

I recommend, as the very best mode of e 
emigration to the United states 


if he chooses, sleep in public, 


' clusion of our labours, during which you have in many instances thought 
sympathetic with the self-concentrated existence. | me rather severe, and perhaps too exigeant in my remarks, especially 
to feel something like complacency at quitting his | about the selection, preparation, and cooking of food in general, which 


Mr. Rush made numerous attempts at proselytism, among the tenan- 
try and the village, in which he was but partially successful, for at the 
very outset of his mission he received a black eye, together with a good 
deal of abuse, from one John Hodges, a young farnier, to whom he had 
broached some of his doctrines, supporting them by a few disparaging 
remarks ahout the Basnet family. When he reappeared with a green 
shade over his eye Amy shewed so much sympathy for his hurt (indeed 
she couldn't bear to see even a reptile harmed), that her solicitude 
quite won the little man’s heart, and he became excessively courteous 
and gallant in his manner to her. He even made an approach to 
smartness in some additions to his wardrobe (which excited the high 
displeasure of Mr. Barker, expressed chiefly in scornful glances), and 
behaved with such strange jauatiness when in her society, as to make 
it appear probable that he set her compassion down to the score of his 
own personal attractions—smiling on her oceasionally most bewitchingly 
and softening down the rough edges of his most favourite theories when 
she was by. 

lt was while confined to the house from this misadventure that Vr. 
Rush, who never neglected an opportunity of promulgating his remark- 
able views, began to impart them to the Vicar, in whom he found a 
patient and courteous listener. He lost no time in affurding him a few 
glimpses of the promised land, which caused the good man’s hair to 
standonend. At first, he confined himself to the proem of his Paradise 
Regained, delivering dazzling and poetic prophecies of the coming glo- 
ries ofour race, and depicting man struggling through the mists of 
error into a blaze of noonday intelligence, while Wr. Faunce sat silent, 
being completely overpowered ; as Mr. Rush afterwards said, it was 
like a Hindoo listening to a missionary. Mistaking his speechlessness 
for acquiescence, Vr. Rush, striking while the iron was hot, presented 
to him a pamphlet he had written on the Rights of Man requesting him 
to introduce it in his parish, which proposition the Vicar received mach 
in the same way as if he had been asked to be godfather to an illegiti- 
mate child. Nothing daunted at his declining to become an instrument 
of popular instruction, Mr. Rush, after the approved fashion of modern 
apostles, hegan to knock Mr. Faunce's idols about his ears, attacking 
the sheltering and picturesque but delusive deities with great ardour, 
till he was interrupted by the grave displeasure of his listener, whom 
he then perceived to be still in too thorny and unploughed a state to re- 
ceive the good seed with any prospect of a crop. 

The Vicar could not, like thinkers of the young generation, when a 
new doctrine was presented to him, hold his judgment in suspense till 
his reason decided it. It was at once, with him, referred to an internal 
standard of right and wrong, fixed by nature and corrected by time—a 
mode of measurement that suited well enough one of his age, profession 
and habits. As might be expected, the opinions of Mr. Rush and his 
friends excited his surprise, and their wide-spread influence his alarm. 
He began to sigh for his rural nook and his idle pruning-knife. Visions 
haunted hina of the garden turned to a wilderness and his orderly par - 
ish to a hotbed of moral reform. Tom Darry, who also yearned to get 
back to his household deities, augmented these imaginary terrors by 
conjuring up melodramatic scenes of house-breaking and midnight rob- 
bery, of which St. Pyne’s was the theatre; hinted darkly at disrepu- 
table-looking vagrants who had of late visited the vicarage, ostensibly 
seeking charity or work, but in reality reconnoitering the premises 
with a view to subsequent felonious pep during his absence, for 
which he had himself been unprepared till within half-au-hour of his 
departure, but which these subtl> invaders of domestic peace had 
doubtless foreseen and provided for months before. 

At home Tom was an oracle on many points ; in atmospheric predic- 
tions more infalliable than the barometer and weathercock combined ; 
thoroughly conversant with the results attending the fligit of magpies, 
chirping of crickets, croaking of ravens, ani other indications of good 
or ill-luck ; given to the occult practices of witcheraft, fortune-telling, 
and the necromantic ceremonies of Hallowe'en and St. John’s Eve, which 
fearful festivals he observed religiously, performing rites that the maids 
beheld with awe, and from which they proceeded to bedin a state of 
nervous excitement productive of nocturnal ghostly visions and hys- 
terical noises, such as led not unfrequently to the conviction that there 
were thieves in the house. These groundless alarms generally proceeded 
from the housemaid, who, though a less devout believer than the cook, and 
inclined to scoff in the daytime, was of a nature much more sensitive 
and impressible, and became highly orthodox about midnight, to the 
great comfort of the high-priest Tom. 
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luxurious extravagance? But here I shall leave the pecuniary ex- 
penses on one side, which a man of wealth can easily surmount when 
required. 80 now, dearest, for the extraordinary fact : imagine on the 
top of the above-mentioned hill a rushlight of a boy just entering his 
tenth year, surrounded with the recherché provision and delicacies 
claimed by his rank and wealth, taking merely the medium consumption 
of his daily meals. By closely calculating he would be surrounded and 
gazed at by the following number of quadrupeds birds, fishes, &c. :— 
By no less than 30 oxen, 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs; 
in poultry, 1200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 150 geese, 400 ducklings, 268 
pigeons; 1400 psartridges, pheasants, and grouse ; 600 woodcocks and 
snipes ; 600 wild ducks, widgeon, and teal; 450 plovers, ruffes, and 
reeves; 800 quails, ortolans, and dotterels, and a few guilleméts and 
other foreign birds ; also 500hares and rabbits, 40 deer, 120 Guineas 
fowl, 10 peacocks, and 360 wild fowl. In the way of fish, 120 turbot, 
140 salmon, 120 cod, 260 trout, 400 mackerel, 300 whitings, 800 soles 
and slips, 400 flounders, 400 red mullet, 200 eels, 150 |.addocks, 400 
herrings, 5000 smelts, and some hundred thousand of those delicious 
silvery whitebait, b®sides a few hundred species of fresh-water fishes. 
In shell-fish, 20 turtle, 30,000 oysters, 1500 lobsters or crabs, 300,000 
prawns, shrimps, sardines and anchovies. In the way of fruit, about 
000 lbs. of grapes, 250 lbs. of pine-apples, 600 peaches, 1400 apricots, 
240 melons, and some bund thousand plums, greengages, apples, 
pears, and some millions of cherries, strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, mulberries, ani an abundance of other small fruit, viz., walnuts, 
chestnuts, dry figs and plums. In vegetables of all kinds, 5475 pounds 
weight, and about 2434; pounds of butter, 684 pounds of cleese, 21,000 
eggs, 800 do. plovers’. Of bread, 4} tons, half a ton of salt and pepper; 
near 2} tons of sugar; andif ke had happened to be a covetous boy, 
he could have formed a fortification or moat round the said hill with 
the liquids he would have to partake of to facilitate the digestion of the 
above-named provisions, which would amount to no less,than 11,6733 
gallons, which may be taken as below:—49 hogsheads of wine, 13683 
allons of beer, 584 gallons of spirits, 342 liq ieur, 2394j gallons of cof- 
ee, cocoa, tea, &c.,an1 304 gallons of milk, 2736 gallons of water, 
all of which would actually protect him and his anticipated property 
from any — thief or fellow schoolboy, like Alexandre Dumas had 
protected Dante and his immense treasure from the pirates in his island 
of Monte Christo. You now, dearest, fancy that I am exaggerating in 
every way; but to convince you, and to prevent your puzzling your 
brain to no purpose, I also enclose you a medium scale of the regular 
meals of the day, from which I have taken my basis, and in sixty years 
it amounts to no less than 33} tens weight of meat, farinaceous food 
and vegetables, &c.; out of which I have named in detail the probable 
delicacies that would be selected by an epicure through life. But ob- 
serve that I did not count the first ten years of his life, at the begin- 
ning of which he lived upon pap, bread and milk, &c., also a little 
meat, the expense of which I add to the age from then to twenty, as no 
one can really be called an epicure before that age; it will thus make 
the expenses more equal as regards the calculation. 





EnGuisu Versions or Frencu Recipes.—Do not make any mistakes 

in the way you describe the above receipts, which might be made ve 
ridiculous if wrongly explained. For example : I once had an old Frene 
Cookery Book in my hand, which had the 15th edition stamped on its 
old brown leather cheek, in which a receipt of ** Téte de Veau a la pou- 
lette,” that is, a calf'’s head, with white sauce, in which small onions 
and mushroons are introduced, reads as follows—but, before deseribin 
it, allow me five minutes to indulge ina hearty laugh at the absu 
manuer in which it is explained : it reads thus : ‘* First choose your 
head as thick and fat as you can, then plunge itin two gallons of water, 
which must be nearly boiling in a pan on the fire; let your head remain 
about ten minutes, then take it out by the ears, and, after remaining @ 
short time, serape your hair off with the back of a knife without inja- 
ring your cheek, and pull your eyes out ; break your jawbone and saw 
your head in two without smashing your brains, which take out care- 
fully ; set it in cold water, to get clean and white ; then pull out your 
tongue, scrape and dry it, having previously boiled it with your head, 
which, after two hours’ ebullition, will feel as soft as possible, when see 
that your head is in the centre of the dish ; your tongue divided in two 
and placed on each side of it: sharp sauce, according to No.— is allow- 
ed to be served with either head or tongue.” I assure you, dear, al- 
though I do not profess to be a first-rate scholar in that fashionable lan- 
guage—French, that I believe this to be as near as possible the true 
translation of the original. Then follows calves’ fect, whichis nearly as 
absurd as the former : ** Pied de Veau au naturel,” Calves Feet, the natu- 
ral way.—‘* Choose your fine feet in the rough state, and,ae with 





hese great gifts and acquirements had been utterly thrown away at 
Cotton Lodge, where they lay powerless as Prerogative and Priestcraft 
with the foot of the nineteenth century on their necks, and were almost 
equally lost at Basnet House. The only feature attractive to Tom in 
the new scene was the society of Mr. Hubbard, who entertained a pa- 
tronising regard for our hero, and they frequently discussed his char- 


acter over a pot of ale, Tom being the eulogist and Mr. Hubbard the im- 
partial critic. 


TIT-BITS, 
BY ALEXIS SOYER. 


The valuable recipes in this author’s work just republished here, 
are occasionally varied by general hints on matters of house economy 
and other topics, given to the world in the fourm of feminine letters. We 
have thought a few extracts might be found entertaining, notwithstand- 
ing that hey are clumsily translate, ani badly punctuated. 

Sauces.—In cookery are like the first ruimments of grammar, 
which consists of certain rules called Syntax, which is the foundation of 
all languages ; these fundamental rules are nine, so has cookery the same 
number of sauces, which are the foundation of all others ;but these, like 
its protoype the grammar, have two—brown and white, which bear a 
resemblance to the noun and verb,as they are the first and most easily 
learnt, and most constantly in use; the others are the adjuncts, pro- 
nouns, adverbs, and interjections ; upon the proper use of the two pr in- 
cipal ones depends the quality of all others, and the proper making of 
which tends to the enjoyment of the dinner ; for to my fancy they are to 
cookery what the gamut is in the composition of music, as it is by the 
arrangement of the notes that harmony is produced, so should the in- 
gredients in the sauce be so nicely blended, and that delightful concord 
should exist, which would equally delight the palate, as a masterpiece 
of a Mozart or a Rossini should delight the ear ; but which, if badly ex- 
ecuted, tantalize those nervous organs, affect the whole system, and 
prove a nuisance instead of a pleasure. I will therefore be very precise 
in describing the two, in order that when you make them, you will not 
cause your guests to make grimaces at each other, when partaking of 
them at your festive board, for the present age is a little more refined 
than atthe time of Dr. Johnson, and we are often obliged to swallow 
what we do not like; for it is reported of him, that being at a cere- 
monious dinner-party, andindulging in his usual flow of wit, he wacon- 
sciously partook of a spoonful of very hot soup, which he immediately 
returned to the plate he had taken it from ; and observing the astonish- 
ment of some of his neighbours, he very coolly remarked, ** A fool would 
have burnt his mouth. ” 
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Tue SeprvaGenaRiAN Epicure.—Having now arrived at the con- 




















care, the greatest part of the nutrition of our aliments is often de- | 
stroyed, which constitutes a considerable waste, being of no good to any 


pose and rendering his clear aim dim and doubtful, | one, but an evil to everybody ; and when you ¢ sider the monstrous | 
scaping temptation, immediate ' quantity of food our fragile bodies consume in this sublunary sphere 
. There he wiileat, drink, think, and | during the course of our life, the truth of my observation will be more | 


. ; ‘te He will associate, n ingle, with his | apparent, and make u agree with me that in every instance people | 
kind, like the shillings in his 9 1 ager peter pnd reeled Bee : hy Me ' eee 


c - wn pocket 
taking an undue interest in any oF hee 
can nip the fvible inthe bud by taking 
pny 0 in the ners block. His expatriation need not be for 
te ndee @ man of the age can scarcely be expatriated, because tlic 
abitable globe is to him a vast native la 
may possibly find life in England as 
re sympathies and eve 
side of the Atlantic ; thi his ¢ i 
: . oe i ountryme ( ¥ vie a: 
rills in a fountain but as lrops in the ones,” eae 
Mr. Namby had seized an early o 


his portmanteau and walking 


on amt . y Opportunity of ing Mr. F ea 
visit, principally in order ¢ .dvise him to iechare> ait Weltliets ana 


amekeepers, and to encourage tl i i 
e ers, ar ge the practico of pone i 
ie Signalized his arrival by procurin aie be suns cnn 


Should he still find himself | ought really to devote more time, care, anil personal attention to their | 

. ‘ ‘ . , . ° . iv wrt ? t if 

species that cross his path, he | daily subsistence, it being the most expensive departinent through life | 
, of human luzury. 


I shall, for example, give you a slight and correct | 
idea of it, which I am confident you never before conceived, For this [ | 
shall propose to take seventy years of the life of an epicure, beyond which 


entering on the tenth spring of his extraordinary career, had been placed | 
on an eminence, say, the top of Primrose hill, and had had exhibited | 
before his infantine eyes the enormous quantity of food his then insig- 
nificant person would destroy before he attained his seventy-first year. 
—first, he would believe it must be a delusion ; then, secondly, he | 


g a Punch’s show to be sent out of | would inquire,where the money could come from to purchase so much | the centre of a large wide table, so much out of reach that 


| covering their table with dry sweet stuff, ant, 


| injure the teeth. 
nd. Returning after a time he | age many of that class of “bon vivants ” arrive, and even above eighty, | ! 1 yet ved his initi : 
distinzuishel by the absence ef’ | still in tie full enjoyment of degustation Xe., (for exa nple, Talleyrand, | less than a week, having for curiosity’s sake, engraved his initial with 

. ee as it now is on the other | Cambacérés, Lord Sefton, &c. ; ) if the first of the s1id epicures when | a penknife upon one 
’ ’ 


head, place a pan of water on the fire ; when hot, but not too much so, 
put your feet im the water fer about ten minutes, try if you can easi 
clean them as your head with a knife, not, add a spoonful of salt in the 
water, and let them remain a few minutes longer ; then scrape like your 
head; when well cleaned wipe them dry, tn they are on for 
sing, which may be done in almost twenty different ways. (See the 
series * How to cook Pigs’ Feet.”) When your feet are tender, set them 
on a dish, take out the big bone, surround them with sausage-meat ; 
wrap them up in caul, and form a heart with them; then place your 
feet on a gridiron, let them gently broil, and, when done, eat them for 
breakfast or luncheon.” (After whicha gentle walk might give you 
an appetite for dinner.) 
Curtets A La Vicrmme, or Victimizep Curtetrs.—Here, ma belle 
amie, is a terrific title for a receipt, but do not fear it, as the time of 
the Inquisition is past, and you are not likely to become one in partak- 
ing of it. Ido not recommend it to you on the score of economy, as it 
is the tip-top of extravagance ; but forward it as a curiosity, and also 
in ease similar circumstances should happen which caused its invention, 
which, you must know, was done by a culinary artist of Louis XVIII. 
of France, at the palace of the Tuileries, and first partaken of by this 
intellectual monarch and gourmet, who, at the end of his stormy reign, 
through a serious illness, was completely paralyzed, and, at the same 
time, the functionary organs of digestion were much out of order; be- 
ing also a man of great corpulence, and a great admirer of the festive 
board, much food was required to satisfy his royal appetite; and the 
difficulty which his physicians experienced was to supply his want of 
food in the smallest compass, The head cook on being consulted, beg- 
ged a few hours’ reflection before he could give an answer to so important 
a question, as nothing but mutton deprived of fat was to compose his 
Majesty’s meal. After profound study by the chief and his satellites, 
& voice was heard from the larder, which was a considerable distance 
from the kitchen, crying, ‘‘I have found it, I have found it.” It was a 
young man of the name of Alphonse Pottier, who, in saying 80, made 
his appearance in the kitchen with three beautiful mutton cutlets, 
tastefully trimmed and tied together; he then, with a small skewer, 
fastened them to a spit, and placed them, to the astonishment of: all 
resent, close to the bars of the grate; two of the cutlets soon got 
rown (observe, nota word was to be said until the trial was e), 
from brown they soon turned black: every one gazed at each other in 
astonishment whilst Pottier, with quite a composed countenance, termi- 
nated his scientific experiment, took them off the spit, drew the skewer 
out, cut the string, threw the two burnt cutlets away, and merely serv- 
ed the middle one, which seems to have received all the nutriment of 
the other two; it was served and greatly approved of by the physicians, 
as wellas by the gourmet potentate, who in consequence of two being 
sacrificed for one, named it * Cutlet 2 la Victime,” and often afterwards 
used to partake of them when in the enjoyment of health. 








Dessert.—Remembering your admiration of the small dessert I put 
on the table at my last birth-day party, you will, [ am confitent, eel 
interested in the description of desserts in general, and I will give you 
few more hints and receipts, which will tend both to economize as well 
as gratify the palate and sight; and very different 19 style from some 
of our visitors, who, though they spend yz! m ney Ee wtyle at 

rhe hey give their C . ‘ ‘ r,t t still keep ux 

when they give their Christmas party, bu + he wity of fruits, digs 
play oranges in their original golden skin, Ribstom pippins in their 
mournful ones, American apples with their vermilion cheeks, large 
winter pears in their substantial state, the whole ornamented and 
crowned with laurel, no doubt to signify their immortality, being’pre - 
sent upon almost every table from yer to year, especially the unsoeia - 
ble pear, which no teeth can ever injure, but, on the contrary, it may 

A very comical friend assured us, a3 a faet, that he 
had met one of the before-meniioned pears in three different parties in 
he was served with at the first party. ‘And, talk 
about pine-apples,” s vid he, ‘* many times [ have hal the pleasure of 
meeting with the same, and even as much as twice in less than twelve 
hours, quite in a different direction, that is, on a dinner-table in the 
west-end about eight in the evening, and, at midnight, on the supper- 
table of a civic ball; at dinner being perched on an elevated stand in 
it would 
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almost require a small ladder to get at it; and I must say that every 
guest present paid due respect to his high position, and never made an 
assault, or even an attempt to disturb, much less to uncrown his fraity 
majesty, though, now and then, one of the fair ae. would remark io 
the amphitrion, that she never saw in her life a finer pine-apple. ‘ Very 
fine, very fine indeed, madam ! wil) you allow me to offer you part of an 
orange:’ ‘Not any more, I thank you, sir,’ being the reply. ‘ 

On the supper table this aristocratic and inaccessible pine still holds 
its kingly rank, and is still proudly perched on the top of a sideboard, 
surrounded by Portugal or Rhenisl grapes, and to preventits dethrone- | 
ment by removing the grapes the intelligent waiter has carefully tied 
it to the ornament that supports it. Our friend, who is a literary gen- 
tleman, has promised to write a small brochure, to be called the ** Me- 
moirs of a Pineapple in London,” which I am confi tent will not fail of 
being yery interesting, having had the advantage of mixing in so many 
different societies. 








—————— 


INDIAN OVERLAND ROUTE. 
The'following may be read as an appendix to the obituary notice of 
the late Lieut. Waghorn, whose death we recorded, a forthight since :— 


“ This gallant officer, was born at Chatham in the early part of the 
ear 1800. At twelve years of age he was appointed a midshipman in 
er Majesty's navy, and sixteen days before he had attained seventeen 
he passed in navigation for licutenant—the youngest midshipman that | 
had ever done so, At the end of 1817 he was paid off, and went third | 
mate of a free-trader to Calcutta, Returning home in 1819, he got ap- 
pointed to the Bengal marine (pilot service) of India, where he served | 
till 1824, whem he volunteered for the Arracan war, and received the | 
command of the East india Company’s cutter Matchless, and a division | 
of gun-bosts, in connexion with the army snd flotilla, He was five, 
times engaged, and saw much service by land and by sea, and was once | 
wounded in the right thigh. He returned to Calcutta in 1827, having | 
received the thanks of all the authorities with a constitution then un- 
dermined from the baneful fever of Arracan, where so many thousands 
died. _ Pestilence reduced the forces in six months to one-fifth of their 
original number; but from the indomitable perseversnce that had 

marked his course, Lieutenant Waghorn rallied to the great project he | 
had secretly at heart, namely, @ steam communication between our | 
eastern ions and England, He communicated his plan to the 
officials, including the then Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, 
Mr. G. Lushington, now M.P. for Westminster, through whom he 
brought home letters from Lord Combermere, then Vice-President in 

Council (Earl Amherst, Governor-General, being on a tour in Upper 

India), for the Kast India Company, in London, as a fit and proper per- 

son to-open steam navigation with India via the Cape of Good Hope. 

On his arrival in England, Lieutenant Waghora advocated this object 

in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, &c , as he 

had previously done at Madras, the Mauritius, the Cape, and St. Hele- 
na. But her Majesty's Post-oflice, at that time, was opposed to ocean 

steam navigation; and so, unfortunately, were the East India directors 

(except Mr. Loch), although Lieutenant Waghorn proclaimed its use- 

fulvess to all for two years. However, in Octoher, 1829, he was called 

on by Lord Ellenborough (President of the India Board) and Mr. Loch 

(Chairman of the Court of Directors) to go to India, throug’: Egypt, 

with dispatches for Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, &c. ; and to 

report upon the practicability of the Red Sea navigation for the over- 

land route. On that trip he got to Alexandria in twenty-six days; 

and sq rapidly was his journey to Trieste accomplished (nine and a half 
days through five kingdoms) that an enquiry was then made by the 

Foreign-office respecting it. Lieutenant Waghorn’s orders were to join 

the Enterprise, first steamer from England to India, at Suez, on the 

6th December, 1829. Owing to an accident she did not appeir, and as 

he had important Government despatehes, Lieutenant Waghorn had no 

resourees excep! to return to England, or go on in an open boat down 

the Red Sea. He preferred the latter as a matter of duty, and sailed 

down the centre of that sea without chart or compass, the north star 

being-his guide by night and the sun by dav 

Suffice it tosay that he arrived at Juddah, 620 miles, in six and a half 

days, and there first learned that the Enterprise steamcr had broken 
her machinery on the way from Bengal to Bombay, and was not coming. 
From what Lieutenant Waghorn observed on the trip, he felt convinced 
that for every purpose of interest, politically, morally, and commercially, 
between England and the East, this was the route ; and it were a waste 
of time 'to say with what ardour, perseverance, and firmness he worked it 
to etion: Lieutenant Waghorn received the thanks of three-quarters 
be--viz., Europe, Asia, and Africa, besides numberless commen- 
# from mercantile communities at every point where trade 
is ved. ay x the assistance of the omy Seam 
Comntittee) he built the eight halting places on the Desert between Cairo 
and re 9 the three hotels established abo :e ihe.a, in which luxuries are 
provi 











and stored for the passing traveller, and rendered that hither- 

to waste the wonder of every traveller. Whea Lieutenant Waghorn 
left Egypt in 1841, he had established English carriages, vans, and 
horses, for. the gers’ conveyance across the Desert (instead of 
camels), and placed small steamers from England on the Nile and the 
canal of Alexandria. The “ Overland Mails” to and from India for three 
ears (from 1831 to 1834) were worked by himself; and he summed up 
his labours by carrying letters to England from Bombay in 47 days in 
February, 1834, without any steam from Alexandria to London. In 
1847 Lieutenant Waghorn showed that England possessed another way 
to India as well as the route through France, the gallant officer baving 
in the winter of that year effected a saving of thirteen days in the jour- 
ney via Trieste. He, moreover,explored a mail route through the Pa- 
States, via. Ancona, between England and India; and another 
route by the way of Genoa. Each of these routes is now open (Trieste, 
Genoa} or Ancona) for such purpose whenever Government may think 
proper to order mails to and fro between England and India by either. 





THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


On Saturday the (19th ult ,) an eoeveelty numerous meeting of the 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society was held at their rooms, in New 
Burlington-street, for the purpose of receiving a promised communica-. 
tion relating to the inscriptions lately discovered at Nineveh and its 
pangpegnrboed from Major Rawlinson, who has recently returned from 
exploring these interesting ruins. The Earl of Ellesmere presided on 
the occasion ; and among the members present were Sir R. H. Inglis, 
M.P. ; Sir George Staunton M.P. ; Sir G. T. Colebrooke, M.P., &c. 
Major Rawlinson began by assuming that every one present was ac- 
uainted with the valuable work of Mr. Layard on this subject, and 
therefore he would not attempt to describe the remains which had been 
discovered in Amare, but would refer for such information to Mr. 
Layard’s book. The greater number of the inscriptions, he remarked, 
were generally. supposed to have been found at Nineveh; but the cor- 
rect modern name of the place was Nimrud. And though it was in all 
ey one of the group of cities to which Jonah was sent, yet it 
ad no claim to be considered Nineveh itself—its ancient name, as de- 
noted on the inscriptions, was Khala, or Sala, and was probably the 
in the 10th chapter of Genesis. The real and princi- 
pal . he conjectured to have stood on the site now occupied by 
t sound on the opposite side of the Tigris from Mosul, on the 
top was the pretended tomb of the prophet Jonah. That 
mound was held so sacred by the Turks that they would not allow 
Europeans to excavate it, but he did not believe Mr. Layard would 
leave the country without ing away some of the inseriptions it 
contained. There were two other towns in the neighbourhood whose 
modern names were Khorsabar and Ppyinek 3 and these two towns 
he believed were the two chief cities of the kingdom of Nineveh. The 
early history of that epee ag A was buried in the deepest obscurity. 
Even if they should be able to decipher all the inscriptions, still these 
would give but little insight into the chronology of the period, unless 
they could lay hold of some event which touched upon the history of 
other countries. They had already obtained some valuable notices of 
the reigns of six Monarchs in succession, but any one must see that 
that was but a short way towards a connected history of the nine cen- 
turies to which the Assyrian empire extended. Of the six Vionarchs 
he had mentioned, there was little to mark the era of their reigns; 
but, after being engaged in the examination of the question for many 
ees the conviction had been forced upon him that the date of the 
uilding of the north-west palace of Khala or Nimrud, on which palace 
the inscriptions relating to these Monarchs had been found, was nearly 
coéval with the extinction of the eighteenth d nasty of Exypt, and 
the first establisiiment of the Jews in Palestine. The earliest cuneiform 
inscriptions which he had been able to decipher, related to a King 
whose mame he read as Sardanapalus—not the vuluptuary with whose 
name they were so tamiliar, but a Monarch mach anterior, the builder 
of the north west rere: but it did not, therefore, follow that he was 
the first King or the builder of the city, for several other names of 
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Monarchs are incidentally mentioned, and his own father and grand- 
father are always spoken of as Kings. He might mention that a 
great difficulty was thrown in the way of identifying » Monarch refer- 
red to in different inscriptions, or in different purts of the same inscrip- 
tion, from the fact thit the names were not marked by any definite 
phonetic sound, but rather by the sense, so that synonyines were em- 

loyed to any extent. ‘The inscription to which he he had referred 

egau, ‘* This is the palace of eslabagiine. the humble worshipper of 
Assarach.” There could be no doubt that this Assarach was the Nis- 
roch mentioned in Scripture, in whose temple Sennacherib was slain. 
He was, most probably, the deified father of the tribe, the Assur of the 
Bible. This Assarach was styled, in all the inscriptions, as the King, 
the Father, and the Ruler of the gods, thus answering to the Greek god 
Chronos. or Saturn, in their Assyrio-Hellenic mythology. The inscrip- 
tion then went on to record the extent of the dominions of King Sarda- 
napalus, from which it appeare] that Pacenicia was not at that time 
subject to his sway; but another inscription stated, that after passing 
the Great Desert, he received tribute from the Kings of Tyre and Sidon 
and Achaia on the sea-coast. 

There was anotger inscription, giving an account of various wars, but 
in so mutilated a condition that it was impossible to make out a con- 
nected narrative. He therefore passed on to another inscription, giving 
an account of the reign of Tummum Bahr, the son of Sardanapalus, 
This inscription was complete, and it gave an account of an active and 
restless Monarch, who, during a period of more than thirty years, ¢ r- 
ried on his wars and conquests on every side, quelling rebellions, piun- 
dering cities, leading Princes into captivity, and slaughtering thou- 
sands in battle. These expeditions were invariably headed by the King 
himself, till towards the thirtieth year of his reign, when, sated with 
glory, and probably worn out with action, he remained at home, and 
sent his armies to rob, plunder, and slay, under the command of his 
Lieutenant. The whole of this long and deeply interesting inscrip- 
tion, which gave much curious information respecting the early tribes 
then inhabiting these countries, as read by Major Rawlinson, supplied 
a continuous and singularly coherent'narrative, in which there were only 
two checks of any consequence—one was where the events of the third 
and fourth years of the -ionarch’s reign were hopelessly mixed up to- 
gether, and which Major Rawlinson said he could only account for by 
supposing that the workmen employed to make the inscription had inad- 
vertently left out a line ; and the other was where, towards the end of 
his reign, the events ofa campaign begun by the lieutenant were ascri- 
bed to the King, and which is probably to be ascribed to the vanity of 
the Monarch or the flattery of the scribe. It was further mentioned 
that the events of one of the early campaigns, productive of more than 
ordinary treasure, were commemorated in more detail in an inscription 
on a colossal bull which had been found among the ruins, and which 
Major Rawlinsoujalso read. Above the inscription were several epigraphs 
illustrative of the tribute receivel from different countries. He 
could not attempt to decipher all the articles apparently enumerated, 
but among them were gold and silver, horses and camels, which were 
termed * beasts of the desert, with double backs.” They were also 
mutilated inscriptions relating to the son and grandson of this Monarch ; 
but after them it appeared that, from the domestic troubles and foreign 
conquests, there was an interruption to this dynasty ; and when events 
could be again deciphered through the inscriptions, there appeared to 
be such a great change in the manners and customs of the people, that 
Mr. Layard had thought a new race had come to inhabit the land. He 
(Mr. Rawlinson) was not of that opinion, though he was satisfied a 
great change must have occurred among the people. There had been 
an interregnum, and possibly another branch of the family came after- 
wards to the throne ; but the later inscriptions all asserted the then 
reigning Vonarchs to be of the family of Sardanapalus. One curious fact 
apparent from the later incriptions was, that a strong Celtic element had 
been infused into the west of Asia, for the Cymri were referred to in 
almost every inscription. He could not venture, however, to go into the 
inscriptions at that meeting ; but if the society wished it, he should be 
happy to continue the reading of them at another meeting of the soci- 
ety. (Loud applause ) The gallant officer concluded by reading a 
note he had recently received from Major Layard, giving an account 
of some further interesting discoveries he had made at Nimrud. 

In answer to a question, Major Rawlinson said that undoubtedly the 
language was of a von2 fide Semitic character, closely allied to the He- 
brew and Chaldee in the pronouns and prenominal affixes, but otherwise 
more allied to the African language ; and he had a strong impression 
that what was called the Semitic language, would be found to have come 
from Africa. 

The Earl of Ellesmere then conveyed to Major Rawlinson the thanks 
of the mecting for his deeply interesting commanication. the gratifica- 
tion with which they hud allheard the extraordinarily perspicuous 
result of his labours in the Easc, and exprossed a hope that he would 
continue his expositions at a future meeting of the society. 

The meeting then separate. 





BEHRING’S STRAITS—H. M. SHIPS HERALD, AND PLOVER, 
AND NANCY DAWSON, YACHT. 


In our obituary will be found a short notice of the death of Mr Shed- 
den, at Mazatlan, whose name was not forwarded, when we first 
heard of the arrival of his yacht at that port. The following will be 
found a summary of the proceedings of the above named veseels, a press 
of matter compelling us to content ourselves with this limited account. 
The former is from a naval correspondent of one of the London papers’ 


** We have received letters from her Majesty's ship Herald, 22, Capt. 
Kellet, C.B., dated Mazatlan, Nov. 27. She sailed from Honolulu 
(Sandwich Islands) on the 19th of May, and arrived at Pietropaulski on 
the 23d of June. In getting into Behring’s Straits, in-a thick fug, she 
touched the ground on Point Pinnock, and lost great part of her false 
keel. As the ship had apparently suffered no other injury, they pro- 
ceeded up the Straits, and on the 15th of July communicated with H.M. 
S. Plover, Commander Moore at anchor in Kotzebue Sound The Plover 
had arrived only the day before. having passed the winter in a harbour 
(Noovell) on the Kamschatka coast. She cut out of the ice there on 
the 30th of June, and had been a fortnight reaching her present anchor- 
age. Lieutenant Pollen, who had come up in the Hera/d there, super- 
seded Lieutenant Lee, who rejoined his ship the sia, and having pro- 
visioned and coaled the Plover, she, in company with the Herald and 
the yacht Vaney Dawson, proc to the northward, Communica- 
tion was frequently had with the natives, who are a remarkably good- 
tempered race, but no information could be obtained, either from them 
or the natives of Cape Lisburn or Wainwright's Inlet respecting Sir 
John Franklin's expetition. The Herald's J ey decked over, and 
three whale boate sailed in company on the 25th of July, at midnight, 
with the sun two degrees above the horizon, with Lieut. Pullen in com- 
mand, to go as far into the ice as they could, and there provision the 
two whale boats from the others, and start for the Mackenzie River, to. 
Fort Hope, the Hudson's Bay settlement, to get what information he 
could from them, and proceed overland to York Factory, in Hudson's 
Bay, to be rendy to take advantage of the next year’s ships going home 
on the breaking up of the ice. The Herald party here left them with 
three hearty cheers for their success, and went on board. The ships 
were kept under moderate sail to enable the boats to go ahead, and at 
four o’clock that day (the 26th of July) Cape Franklin bore N.E. four 
leagues; by noon of that/day they came in sight of the packed ice, from 
N.W. by W. toN.E., and ran along it, occasionally heaving to among 
masses of it, and at half-past one the fog cleared away, and the ice was 
six or seven miles to the N.E. The Wancy Dawson accompanied the 
boats to the Mackenzie on the morning of the 28th, threading their way 
through the ice. The ships reached the latitude of 72 61 and longitude 
168 48, the highest latitude yet reached by any English ship, and con- 
siderably above where Beechey lays down, in two succeeding years, the 
line of packed ice. Satisfied with their position, and knowing that the 
ice was in large quantities between them and the open water, they bore 
up to get to the southward, and on the 8ist returned to Wainwright's 
Inlet, which they surveyed. Immense numbers of sperin whales were 
constantly about the ships, and the American wh: lers, of which there 
were several, got many fish. There they cruised several days, between 
the Arctic and American coasts, to lock out for some shoals not laid 
down. ley Cape, N.E., 231 miles at noon, in lat. 70 16, long. 174 40. 
the ice extending in pack, with extremely high peaky mountains show- 
ing over it. A party was landed, and formal possession was taken. 
The island appeared to be connected with the apparent contizent by 
shallows, as there was a continua! line of ice from one to the other. On 
the Ist of September they returned to Kotzebue Sound, where the 
Plover was to winter, and having left Lieutenant Cooper in her, 
vice Lee, during the winter, the Herald quitted there on the 29th of 
Octobe r, and arrived at Mazatlan on the 13th of November, where the 
Amphitrite, 26, Capt. T. R. Eden was collecting freight. The Herald’s 
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people were sickly, having suttered from searvy, from being nearly six 

months on salt provisions and no vegetables. Lt is suppuset that orders 
will be received for the H»ra/d to proceed homeward, as her false keel 

is gone, and she has already been two voyages to the Straits, and five 

years in commission.” 

The following was addressed by Commodore Moore,of H.M.8. Plover , 
to Mr. Barrow, F.R.S., of the Admiralty :— 


** Many thanks for your kind letter of the 14th February, 1849, and 
at the same time [am much gricved to receive the melancholy news of 
your beloved and honoured father’s death. Every one on board was 
much grieved at it, You must excuse my short note to you. I intended 
sending you a long account, but Captain Kellet, of the H-rald, sails 
much sooner than | expected—that is, today. I did not think he would 
have sailed before the Istof October. After leaving the Sandwich Is- 
lands, I proceeded with favourable winds and thick weather, and ar- 
rived off St. Lawrence Island on the 9th of October, the wind at 8.E., 
with every chance of being at Kotzebue Sound the nexi day, but the 
wind came round to the N.N.E., and the current ruuning strong to the 
8.W., andon the 16th I found it was useless to attempt to beat through. 
We were then running upwards of 30 miles a day. I determined to an- 
chor under Cape Tchoukotsky. We had not been at anchor long when 
the natives came off, but it was some time before they would come on 
board. I sent a boat away, thinking I could see some appearance of an 
inlet, and to my great joy we found a most splendid harbour ; and, wan- 
ting water, we instantly got the ship in, getting ice aul everythin 
ready at a moment's start, should the wind shift ; but no, we remain 
until the 25th, when we were driven into a most snug inner harbour, 
and obliged to secure the ship, much agiinst my will ; bus we cannot 
go against wind and weather, and with such 3 miserable, dull-sailing 
craft, that can only proceed as if time were no object. I have had much 
to put up with here, but truly glad an thankful, with the help of Pro- 
vidence, pointing out snug winter quarters, and thus preveated me 
from losingamile. I have sent a tracing of this new harbour to the 
Admiralty. 

The account of the natives will be most interesting. We have gained 
their greatest friendship, and I was enabled to travel all over the coun- 
try, and was in hopes we should have reached Kotzebue Sound by 
sledges, but after six weeks’ severe travelling, arrived within twenty 
miles of East Cape, and found the ice was broken up there, and the 
natives could not go across. We found them far different to what we 
read about, and all along the coast to Point Barrow. Many a tear was 
dropped by them when we left, and their feeling towards us was most 
kind and hospitable. I was always having them to dine with me; and 
through kindness and treating them with determination, I can assure 
you now that whatever ship should touch there will meet with kind- 
ness from them. Deer I get plenty of it; fish at times, and it was a 
great thing for my ship's company. We all succeeded very well with 
their language, und only sorry to find it different on this side. A few 
only can, understand us, but we have established just as good a feeling 
here, and every chance of ee ee of deer; but a dangerous place for 
the ship, and we could not find a single place to the northward. If we 
could have put the ship into Wainwright Inlet it would have been a great 
thing for me. I then could have gone as I intended in the boats. We 
got to 7251 N., and were then stopped by the ice. My large boat got 
well round Cape Barrow, and when the two small boats started for the 
Mackenzie no ice was to be seen. I have been expecting Lieutenant 
Pullen back every day, and still look for his return. I have, all the 
time I have been in this sea, found the currents alter with the winds. 
I hope long ere this that SirJohn Franklin has arrived safely in Eng- 
land and all his brave companions, They must have had plenty to go 
through. lsend this short note sooner than none; my next shall 
longer. The Herald is just going to be off, and I must finish,” 


‘* H.M.S. Plover, Kotzebue Sound, Sept. 28, 1849. 





INDIA. 


Accounts from Bombay to the 17th Dec. and Caleutta to the 7th,. 
have been received. The only news of a hostile character is that of a 
somewhat extraordinary affuir which has taken place at Sikkim, a small 
principality, formerly a dependency of Nepaul, near the frontier of 
Thibet, where two English officers, Doctor Campbell (the British Resi- 
dent at Darjeeling) and his friend Doctor Hooker, both men of scien- 
tific repute, have been seized and thrown into confinement by the Rajah 
ef that petty state, for having, in contravention of certain alleged 
treaties with the Thibet state, f oware a across the boundary line-into 
at table land beyond. The treatment of the prisoners is deseri- 
being barbarous and brutal. The dewan of the Rajah appears 
to have entertained the most implacable animosity towards Dr. Camp- 
bell; and hb much of the ill-treatment which that officer has-ex- 
rienced. Dr. Campbell's hands were bound in a cruel manner be- 
ind his back; and when he was asked questions, and delayed answer- 
ing, the cords were tightened and drawn back with violence, so as te 
cause great pain. Troops have been ordered to Darjeeling, for the 
chastisement of the Sikkim Rajah, and, at the same time to efféct the 
release of the two officers. It was reported that the territory would be 
annexed to our dominions, The latest news from Darjeeling, dated 
December 1, was to the effect that “ Dr. Campbell was still in. confine- 
ment, but was allowed to write to his wife,” 

The Governor-General of India and Lady Dalhousie, arrived at La- 
hore on the 28th of November. His Lordship has to go on to. Vooltan, 
where he would embark on board a steamer. Report said he would 
return to Calcutta, taking Bombay and Madras on his way. The 
health of the noble Marquis was said to be much improved. The 
rumour of Sir C. Napier’s retirement from the command of the Indian 
army is positively contradicted. 


By the last accounts from Lahore, the Governor-General’s ¢amp was 
at that place, and likely to halt there for some days. Sir C. Napier 
arrived on the 30th of November. The young Maharajah had paid a 
visit of ceremony +o the Governor-General, and he was about to leave, 
under a proper escovt, for his final destination. The treacherous Sikh 
Sirdars—Chuttur Singh, Shere Singh, and the rest, were about to pro- 
ceed to Calcutta, where they would remain, under surveillance, for the 
rest of their days. Narayen Singh was to be transported. ‘‘ The Ra- 
nee,” says the Delhi Gazette, 

** Has been at her tricks again, and again she has been foiled. Her agents are 
evidently not as clever as she is. Some of her emissaries have been at Lahore 
tampering with the men of Prendergast’s Irregular Cavalry corps, but who, as in 
Wheeler's Kegiment, proved true and gave notice of the intrigue to their com- 
manding officer ; the resul: hasbeen the same. Nine of the sv’ suants have 


better time, or in the employ of bis suecessore. ‘Taeir «ject was to carry off 
Dhuleep Singh. The little prince is. however, to proceed * down country’ in 
charge of sume relieved regiment and two comp», + of the 18h Royal Lrish, 
which were not relieved at Jullunder as they expected to be.” 


Rumours of insubordination in the north-west provinces were rife. 
At Delhi, on the 30th of November, reports were current regarding the 
determination of certain regiments under orders for the Punjaub not to 
cross the Sutlej, except on the same allowances as those that have 
hitherto been enjoyed by the regiments oceupying that country. 

‘*In the present stage,’ remarks we Bombay T%mes, “it would be more than 
improper to point ont in more direet terms either the corps alluded to or the re- 
porté regarding them, but Sir Charles is aware of the strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction which exists, as also is Government, and both one and the other are pre- 
pared to meet it with firm and vigorous determination. Sir Charles advocates 
no half-measares, and will permit none, He intends to hold himself in readimess 
at some central point, so as to be prepared, should the emergency occur, to act 
effectively,” 





CHINA. 


The accounts are from Hong Kong to the 3rd of Dee. Two days pre- 
viously Commr. Hay, returned from his cruise against the formidable 
pirate Shapng-tsa1. The object of the expedition has been crowned 
with complete success, nearly the whole of the piratical fleet having 
been destroyed, without any loss whatever on the side of the Brit- 
ish. 

H. M.’s. sloop Columbine, Commr. Hay, H. M.’s. steamer Fury, Commr. 
Wilcox, and the Hon. East India Company's steamer Phlegethon, left 
Hongkong on the 8th of October, and, proceeding along the coast, they 
arrived at Hainan on the 13th, where they met with a most cordial re- 
ception from the Chinese authorities, who prepared a small force of 
eight war junks to co-operate with them, and offered a Mandarian to 
accompany them, who was accordingly received on board the Fury. 
The squadron set sail from Hainan on the 14th, and after a close 
search all xlong the coast, they fell in with the fleet on the 20th of Oc- 
tober in the Bay of Tonquin. The force consisted of Shapng-tsai’s 














junk, mounting 42 guns, 16 junks carrying 28 to 34 guns each, 42 


\junks with 12 to 15 guns each, and a few emailer junks. Only six 


| small junks escaped; 1,700 men were killed, ant upwards of oe 
; ven on shore, where they were speared by the Cochin-Chinese soldiers, 


been caught in the city, and all of them are ci-devan! ‘Ke wnede.. of Hanjeet’s 
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i ade prisoners by Her Majesty's forces, were subse- 

-  aiebout E the Ohinase snteaditien at Hainan. The chief, 
Sospag-tdali it is reported, managed to effect his escape ina small boat 
syst befure his own junk blew up. we » nde 
The highest crelit is due to Commanders Hay an i ae or ~ 
manner in whieh this expedition has been carried out, and the service 
dered is not only of vastimportance to the commerce in these paris, 
ee must teach the Chinese to respect ant fear British arms; for 


ie oan waor-junks have been actually afraid te encounter the pi- 
¢ -s. ' + 
= day the Fury left Hong Kong (the 8rd Dec.,) the merchants 


of China held a mesting and got up addresses, an! voted thanks to 
Commr. Hay, of the Columbine, and Commr. Wilcox, of the Fury, an I 
also voted each @ service of plate, as marks of their grateful appreciation 
f the services rendered by those officers to the mercantile interests of 
Chine by their successful attacks upon OS oa : , 
We are compelled this week to omit any details of this operation. 


—————— 


BURNING OF COUNTRY SEATS. 


BucMaNAN House, Scar or THe Duxe or Monrrose.—We regret 
to learn that last night Bachanan-house, on the shores of Loch Lomonil, 
he Seottish seat of the Duke of Montrose, was totally destroyed by 
. ; How the fre originated we have not yet learned, but there is no 
Seal to consider it otherwise than accidental. Soon after the flames 
ee discovered they obtained a complete mastery. The house, with 
the ereater part of 18 furniture and “ plenishing,” has been destroyed. 
The dueal family was absent at the time. The house was spacious and 
comfortable, aud most delightfully situated in a fine lawn dotted with 
old timber ; but it had none of the high graces of architecture to re- 
commend it. ‘The lan! and castles upon it have been long in the pos- 
session of the Montrose family, and the mansion formed their only seat 
in Scotland. The loss is partly covered by insurance ; but it is feared 
that many relics and old family es se which money cannot replace, 
have perished, such as the records connected with the glorious actions 
of the “Great Marquis of Montrose.” — Glasgow paper, 221 ult. 


We are glad to notice by more recent accounts, that the pictures, 
including the portrait of the “* Great Marquis of Montrose,” were saved ; 
as were also the family records 


CAVerRsHAM-PARK Hovse.—On Friday the 11th ult., between seven 
and eight o clock, an extensive conflagration broke out at Caversham- 

ark, hear Reading, the seat of Mr. William Crawshay, the well-known 
ironmaster, situate about two miles from this town, wiiic, we regret to 
state, was entirely destroyed. Mr. Crawshay anil the family being 
from home, and expected to return the next day, the house had for some 
days previously been undergoing a proper airing ; and. the flues having 
uniortunately become over heated, was the cause of the outbreak. On 
the domestics rising at the usual hour in the morning, a strong smell, 
as of something bu-ning, was noticed, and on the drawingroom being 
entered shortly afterwards, a dense body of smoke and flame presented 
itself. An alarm was instantly raised, and a messenger was despatched 
to Reading for the engines, while all the labourers ou the estate were 
hastily suimmoned to render assistance. The county engine was the 
first to arrive, which was quickly followed by the Phoenix and borough 
engines. In the meantime the fire hal gtinel rapid ascenlancy, tne 
flames having penetrated several rooms communicating with the draw- 
ingroom, until at length they had enveloped the whole building. As 
ali hopes of saving the mansion were now at an end, the efforts of the 
workmen present continued to be directed to rescuing such portion of 
the furniture and other valuable property as could be safely approach- 
ed, which afterwards lay strewn out in the park. Unfortunately, no 
water was near at hand, there being only a pond at some distance from 
the house, and, in consequence, two of the engines were placel to sup- 
ply the third, which played upon some out-offizes, the only portion of 
the property whch there appeared to be any chance of saving. The 
conflagration presented a scene of fearful grandeur, especially on some 
portions of the roofing giving way, when the flumes burst forth with in- 
creased fury. The work of demolition internally continued unabated 
for several hours; and, as each portion of the burning mass gradually 
gave way, the utmost alarm and anxiety were felt tor the safety of 
some of the workmen anl others, who evinced great courage in en- 
deavouwring to save some portion of the household property. The 
roof of the large dining-hall gave way with a tremendous crash, and, 
all the internal portion of the mansion being now destroyed, nothing 
remained but the mere skeleton of the once noble residence. The outer 
walls geadually fell in, and the work of destruction went on so rapidly 
that within six hours after the outbreak of the flames nothing b&t a 
heap of ruins presented itself. 

The greater portion of the household furniture, plate, and other val- 
uable 6 wig saved, though otlier property, to a considerable 
amount, was destroyed. The mansion and effects, we regret to find, 
were uninsured, though, singularly enough, Mr. Crawshay had the 

recaution to insure all his farm property in the neighbourhood, while 
fe deemed the insurance of his own dwelling unnecessary. The man- 
sion and domain belonged to the noble family of Cadogan; it was after- 
wards inhabited by the Marsac family, and some few years since was 
purchased by wir. Crawshay, who is lord of the manor, and who lately 
enlarged the front of the mansion. 





DeaTruH in A MENAGERIE.—On Saturday evening(the 12th ult.) an 
inquest was held at the Golden Lion Inn, Chatham, before Mr. J Hinde, 
coroner for West Kent, touching the death of Ellen Bright a young girl 
aged 17, who was killed on the previous evening by a tiger in the es- 
tablishment of Vir. George Wombwell which had arrived in that town for 
exhibition on the preceding day. The deceused, who was denominated 
“the Lion Queen,” had the honour of performing before Her Majesty 
some time ‘sitide; and, as will be seen from the evidence, was guing 
through the usual evolutions with a lion and tiger at the time she met 
with her melancholy death. 

Stephen King, the first witness examined, said he had been in the 
employ of Mr Wombwell, as keeper, for the last six years. The deceased 
was a niece of Mr. Wombwell's, and daughter of John Bright, a bugle 
were the band. It was the business of the deceased to go into the 

ens and perform with the beasts, which she had been in the habit of 
doing several times daily for the last twelve months. On Friday eve- 
ning, shortly after 9 o’ clock, she went into the den in which a lion and 
tiger were kept, for the purpose of performing, a3 usual, the tricks 
played by her being principally with the formeranimal. She had only 
een in two or three minutes, but had gone through the main part of 
the performance, excepting that of making the lion sit down in a par- 
ticular part of the cage, when the tiger being in her way, the deceased 
struck. it slightly with a small whip which she carried in her hand. 
The beast growled, as if in anger, and crouching close to the bottom of 
the den, stretched out its paw, as ifat her leg, or dress, causing the de- 
ceased to fall sideways against the cage, the animal at the same moment 
springing at her, and seizing her ferociously by the neck, inserting the 
teeth of the upper jaw in her chin, and in closing his mouth, inflicting 
frightful injury in the throat by his fangs. He then appeared to change 
his position, miking a second gripe across the throut of his victim. A 
keeper, who was standing on the step of the den, armed with a whip, 
immediately rushed to her assistance, but the animal did not lose its 
hold until struck over the nose violently with an iron bar, and whilst 
King held the animal, the unfortunate woman was removed from the 
cage, bleeding profusely, and all but lifeless. She was taken into one 
of the caravans, where she was immediately attended by two medical 
ortlenen, who happened to be present at the time of the occurrence. 
r. 7 me Jury.—The animal had never exhibited symptoms of animo- 
¥ before. All the animals appeared very fond of deceased, and she 
a Witness had frequently heard Mr. Wombwell say he wished 
whip fem tae ene Peet v4 eg cr wae ou ho pipe 
never exhibited». not have attacked her. ece hap 
any symptoms of fear, and had frequently gone into 
the den te the anj 
. ‘mals when there had been no company present for 
practice and pastime. [¢ had bee id th h ith db 
cause the beasts had not been fed ¥ a i at perhaps it happene h wa 
time. In answer to that. sitene and it was a few minutes past their 
seen her amongst the aay’ witness could only say he had frequently 
on the previous Gay. nimals on Mondays, when they had not been fed 

Ri ) 1 
dena prontpto Barreersen Fe wey to the Royal Artillery sta- 
the time of the occurrence, and “ © was witnessing the exhibition at 
front of the den. He saw the Pate standing quite close to the rope in 
ger did not appear to be very friends enter, and on going in the ti- 
Roing in, and lie lay down.» She thee with her; she struck him on 
With the lion, and afterwards turned coearoney pe bee tee 

tr. He appeared angry, and immediatel de eat ag i mel 
fceased, reuring upon his hind legs re ym B, poemes to fuenk wpon te 
fell on her back, the tiger crouchin Gee races her by the neck ; she 
? g § over her. He saw no more of her 
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until removed from the den, when he hastened to her assistance. She 
was perfectly insensible, and had lost a great deal of blood, and her 
face was very pale. She was still alive; the heart was beating, but she 
was perfectly uncon<cious, Witness placel h’s hand on the wound in 
| the neck, to stop the bleeding, and administered some brandy to de- 
ceised; but she was unable tu swallow it, and ina very few minutes, 
her heart ceased to beat. There were four wounds on the left side of 
the neck, aslight wound on the right leg, and another on the chin, 
caused by the teeth of the tiger; the under-jaw of the animal having 


crusel avery large wound under the chin, which, aided by the shock 
her system had sustained, produced death. 

The jury returned a verdict to the effect that deceased was killed by 
male tiger whilst exhibiting in its den, and expressed a strong opin- 


ion against the practice of allowing persons to perform in a den with 
animals. 

The occurrence excited very painful interest, and a great number of 
persons were present during the inquiry. 

Tus Lare Faicurru. Accipent at Womaweut’s MenaGERIE.— 
During the past week many hundred persons have visited the exhibition, 
attracted thither by the interest the late melancholy accident has occa- 
sioned, as the tiger which caused the death of the unfortunate “lion 
qucen” is still shown. It was for some time announced that the authori- 
ties had interfered, and that the animal was to be shot, but owing to 
there being some difficulty in this matter—it being considered as pri- 
vate property—this has not taken place. The animal is a fine specimen 
of the feline tribe, though certainly not so large as many now exhibit- 
ing in this country, and among the other beasts confined with it appears 
by no means a vicious animal. We understand that for the future Mr. 
Wombwell has prohibited a female from entering the den of any of the 
animals, but occasionally one of the male attendants will enter the cage, 
to show the mastery to be obtained over the denizens of the forest and 
jungle. The unfortunate girl, who met with so shocking a death, was 
on Tuesday removed by her parents to Coventry, where she was buried, 
Since the catastrophe, we understand that the tiger has been confined 
in a separate den.—Maidstone Journal. 





Heavy CaLamiry—Loss or Lirs.—Killarney, Jan. 15.—This town 
was last night the theatre of a melancholy series of events involving 
the destruction of human life to.a very serious and deplorable extent. 
Thecapacious and beautiful building, formerly known as ‘* The College,’ 
but for months in the possession of the guardians of the poor as an 
hospital, was found to be on fire at ten o'clock. So effectually did the 
devouring element grapple with every crevice of the edifice as to leave 
it a blackened heap of ruins in about two hours after the alarm was 
first given. It contained 162 patients in the morning, and this day 
leaves, it is said, 15 of them missing. No exertion that humanity could 
suzzest was omitted on thé part of the artisans to save life, and no aid 
could be more efficient than that affurded by Mr. M'Lean, the superin- 
tentent of the lunatic asylum, who placed a body of his most active 
anid courageous masons at a ladder, saying to one of the Catholic priests, 
the Rev. Mr. M’Donald—** I believe you have influence here, sir; hold 
by this ladder and depend your life on Madden,” and well this Madden 
did his work. Child after child descended amid cheers. On the other 
side, the south of the building, extraordinary exertions were made on 
behilf of the poor sufferers with astonishing success. With the excep- 
tion of one girl, who fell accidentally, all who could be reached landed 
safely. Dr. Marphy, the medical officer of the poorhouse; had a narrow 
escape in his successful exertion to save a child. The police, under 
their very efficient sub-inspector Dubardieu, were most useful. The 
medical men of every grade, and also the Catholic and Protestant clergy 
were assiduous in their attention te the poor sufferers. Meantime, as 
the burning advanced, an alarm was raised in a second auxiliary work- 
house, the Brewery, tenanted by nurses and girls. They could see the 
fire distinctly, both buildings being only a tew hundred yards apart. 
They became clamorous that the doors of the dormitories should be un- 
locked, and as the person in charge was in the act of doing so, a portion 
of the flooring on which they stood gave way, hurrying to instant de- 
struction twenty-seven growing girls and two nurses. One's heart 
sickens at so awful a calamity as this has proved, and God grant it may 
prove a salutary warning to all parties who are intrusted with the 
carrying out of the Poor-law Act, as to the amount of caution and 
care they are bound to exercise in the selection of branch workhouses. 
In the present instance, and giving every credit to the humane body of 
guardians of this union, I fear much sufficient care was not observed 
with regard to this portion of the Brewery—because, being the com- 
mon passage from the dormitory to the open air, it should be inferred 
that # constant yet successive pressure would be upon it, and this ought 
to have been provided for. Besides, if one argued from the numbers 
who suffered from the falling in of this rickety concern, including 
both those who lost their lives and those who were more or less injured 
by fractures of limbs, contusions, &c., there could be no extraordinary 
pressure on it. I believe this accident, as well as the fire at the College, 
was unforeseen, unlooked for—one of those casualties which might have 
been prevented, but was never anticipate d.—Curresp. London paper. 





Russtanw Assistance in SEARCHING FoR Sin Joun FrRanKLIN.— 
It having been suggested (by the late committee of Arctic officers) that 
& memorandum, stating what had been done, and what is now being 
done, to release Franklin, should be translated into the Russian lan- 
guage, and plentifully circulated along the northern coasts of Siberia 
and throughout his Imperial Majesty's American dominions, 200 or 300 
copies printed, and attached to each copy should be an order from the 
Russian Minister in London, enjoining all Russian subjects, in the 
Ewperor’s name, to carry out the objects therein named. His Excel- 
lency Baron Brunow, on Monday last, assured the British Govern- 
ment ‘ that every step will be taken to second the measures taken by 
the Admiralty for the discovery of the expedition under Sir John 
Franklin.”— Gazette, 19th ult. 





A GREAT CHANGE IN LESS THAN TWO YEARS.—The Paris papers 
state that ata recent sitting of the French Academy a crowded audience 
assembled to hear M. Guizot read an historical fragment on the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts. 





The original manuscript of Washington’s Farewell Address was sold 
by auction at the Philadelphia Exchange last evening. It was started 
at $500, and was run up to $2,300, at which price it was taken by Rev. 
Dr. Boardman, who purchased it fora gentleman ata distance. The 
attendance at the sale was quite large, and the bidding very spirited. 
Evening Post, Wednesday.—We are informed that James Lenox, Esq., 
of this city, is the possessor of this valuable autograph. 





ITALIAN OPERA—ASTOR PLACE. 
Last Week but One ofthe Opera Season. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18th, 1850, 
will be performed Belliui’s Opera of 





NORMA. 
BBIINGs cob ie ve ce ccswccdedscoclscccsboccesiccsccscoses Signora C. Barilli-Patti 
soe PYTTTTTTTITIT TET TTT TTT Si.,noriaa A. Patti 
PITITIVTTTTTT TTT Titi Tt Signor Forti 
QHBMMEBO oo. ccccceccccse ses tccesseccccccscecescsocs Signor Novelli 





LATE HAGUE STREET CAL \MITY. 
TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 19TH, 1850. 
Will be performed Donizeiti’s celebrated Opera Seria, in3 Acts, of 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


With New Dresses by Mr. Hollerman, and New Scenery by Mr. Allegri. 







BID: 000 0 ptege 6p tua bndes 0G ocbonde dcophsacdecpegscecses Signorina Bertucca 

Attece +... Signora Avogudro 
dy wees Signor Fort 

Asht 


seseees Sizuer Beneventano 
Si_uor Patti 


ss ahs teings sehanns +4: baebina es scnp ¥4-ss 0s, SOC 
Normane ...... Saree nkeap Grind Wide dP ps aside dedibeseo eos okgUs Time 
CONDUCTOR AND DIRECTOR ........ccecccececcseceeecceees MAX MARERTZER. 
a eee eR hc ecbbbs SUE) Use ccvvcces HERR KREUTZER. 
Tickets may be obtained of (he Members of the Relief Commi tee, and at the Mayo:’s Of- 
fice, but seats can only be secured at the Box Oflice cf the Opera House. 
to order the 


better t, prevent cunfusiun, carriages will sv! down, heads east; and take 
ap. iGads weet 


? ices of A imission—Ail seats, in Boxes or Parg vette, secured ei\her for the nightor for 


tie semen, Bi ow A iMtesicm al the deur on thc evening vi performance, Parquctic, $1 
Vuphiheare 29 cenis 


sub-er'bers und othera are most reapectfully informed that no person will, under eny 
“cumstances, be mlauited, wtheut delivering bis ticket Season Uckers being tranefer- 
ble fen ters ie shel enforcement of the above tule absululely Becessary. 


Box office @,enevery vay, from 9A. M,tilld eclock, P.M. Dovrs opea st7 oeioek; per. 
fcrMmance lo Cultimence at7 1-2 v’ciock. 








AMERICAN MUSICAL PUND SOCIETY 
ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, SATURDAY, FEB 2. 
‘The Sabscribers und the public in generu, are ie pecifally infsrmed that 
THE THIRD GRAND CONCERT 
of the above Institution will take place at the Italian © 
pera House, on Saturday 
Evening, February 231, 1850, on which occasion the followin » eminent artists will appear. 
SIGNORINA BERTUCCA, SIGNORINA PERRINI, 
SIGNOR GUIDI, SIGNOR BENEVENTANO, SiGNoR ROISI-CORSI, 
SIGNOR SANQUIRICO, MR. BRANDT, MR. RICHARD HOFFMAN, 
andan Orchestra of Sizty Performers. 

During the Concert will be performed a Grand Potpourri an12 Grand Fantasie for WIRD 
INsTRUMENTs, comprising the best talent in the coun'ry* 
Conductorsx—Messrs, Geonce Loper and Max Mareriex. 

Tickets for Parquette and Boves, 31 each. Amphitheatre, 25 cen’s. 


Reserverl Szuts, which dam 
be sccared at the Box Onfice of the Astor Place Opera House, $1,50 each Tickets can be 
obtained at the princi Music an! Books'ores, as also at the Office of the Society 
Broadway, and at the Box Office of the Italian Opera. ’ 


Pardculars in small bills. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 @ 1t9 1-2, 


TE ABIOW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1850. 
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Tu Corgesrospents.—J, E. A. Your note is received ; and the paper shall 
have due attention when it comes to hand. 








SS Sa 


The Europa, Stéimer, with th» Liverpool mails of the 23th ult., 
reached this ¢'ty on Monday last; and scattered, as usual, through our 
¢olumns, will be found the gleanings of a fortnight's news. There 
is, however, no single politic:l event of importance to put on record, 
unless it be that the meddlesome, domineering course of Mr. Richard 
Cobden has reached an intolerable point. The house of Baring, Bro- 
thers, without leave had and obtained of the said Richard Cobden, ven- 
tured in the way of their business to contract a loan with the Emperor 
of Russia. The amount was five and a half millions sterling—the 
price 93—the interest 4) percent, per annum. So abundant was money 
that twenty millions were speedily offered, and the stock was forthwith 
run upto a premium. Here was achance for another indignation meet- 
ing. Mr. Cobden summoned his fellow fire-brands to the London 
Tavern, and there on the 18th ult., fastly and furiously denounced the 
Czar, the Barings, and the Times newspaper. Upheld by some of the 
ultra-liberal journals of London, this insolent attempt at checking his 
own pet free-trade has been properly rebuked by the general voice of 
the country. If Mr. Cobden’s violent harangues had led or should lead 
to personal violence and incendiarism, who could be surprised ? Men 
follow in his wake, who are easily excited to the performance of outrage 
and crime ; as has been fully proved, and admitted by some of his own 
partisans and backers inthe public press. This has been seen already. 
Mr. Cobden at Leeds threatened serious eonsequences to the Protec- 


tionists, if they dared to controvert his dogmas. He was true to hig . 


word, though probably without design or desire ; for since that time, 
almost every Protectionist meeting has been assailed by gangs of outra- 
geous intruders. Disgraceful and dangerous conflicts have ensued ; and 
Mr. Cobden deserves no thanks that lives have not been sacrificed in 
consequence. Our readers know, and the Russian Consul for this city 
recently testified through our columns, that we look with no sympathy 
upon the despotism of the Czar of all the Russias. But we should much 
prefer it to the despotism of this subsidized member of Parliament, whe 
erects his irresponsible tribunal when and where it seemeth him best, 
and fulminates his decrees with an insolence, disgusting to all honest 
lovers of freedam. It is to be hoped that English good sense and love 
of fair play will administer the proper xebuke, 

The next steamer wil! bring us an account of the opening of Parlia- 
ment, on the $list ult., which ceremony was not to be performed by 
Her Majesty, the Queen, in person, in consequence of the expected birth 
of another Royal infant, in the month of April. We forbear ta trouble. 
our readers with the many rumours abroad in the English journals, as 
to what is, and what is not, to be announced and proposed at @he com> 
mencement of the Session, if 

The great festival appointed to take place next year for the purpose. 
of comparing British and foreign artists’ and manufacturers’ skill and 
genius, is commanding great attention. We may add that we know 
already of many Ameri¢an ¢ompetitors for prizes entering into the 
needful preparations. By a paragraph elsewhere, it will be seen that 
subscriptions have been commenced with extraordinary spirit. 


The foreign news is not important, and comments and gleanings are 
crowded out this week. 


Canava.—The tardy post brings us no recent letters from our cor- 
respondents at Toronto and Montreal ; and lacking these, we are not dis- 
posed to collate the various opinions expressed in our exchange papers, 
on Lord Grey’s late despatch. We will only remark that it does not 
seem to please any party. ‘he Annexationists complain (as matter of 
course) that the home government desires to stifle public diseusgion. and 
annul freedom of political sentiments. The Loyalists are wrath with 
the Colonial Secretary’s omissions of sympathy with their sufferings; 


ten ee eee 





and remedies for their grievances; and rightly assert that having, .by ; 


himself and his agents, dragged them into a slough of despairy hemighs, 
haye had the grace to hint at lending them a helping hand. We haye 
read the annexation manifesto issued, and do not honestly. think it of 
sufficient importance for place or comment, _ Interest will rather be 
centred on the movements of the Canadian Ministry, now enjoined by 
Lord Grey to be up and doing. What work ! what hands to doit! On 
this point, which is a weak one indeed for the Government, their politi- 
cal opponents do not spare them; nor have we any compunotious visit- 
ings at being numbered among their assailants. The Ministry foreed 
Lord Elgin into a false and undignified position. Tit for tat : Lord 


‘| Grey has commissioned that very Ministry to take a certain political 


course, in which the further they go, the more they expose themselves 
to reproach. There may be some recapitulation in going over this 
ground again, but the painful and contemptible position of the present 
Canadian Government is so strongly put in the following extract from @ 
letter we received from Toronto a few days since, that our resders may 
bear the repetition. The writer is one well conversant with men and 
parties. 


Iv is difficult to conceivea more anomalous state of things than nowexiste in 
this Province. We have now ruling this government, men, who but @comparas 
tively few years ago, were self-expatriated, from consciousness of treason, or 
who were legally bound te auswer ia the courts of the country, fur their participa- 
tion in en attempt to crush British Institutions on the continent of A:nerica; 
These men tov, by a suicidal and criminal policy !ast winter, placed themselves 
in the situation of justifying the --hellion in the Canadas in 1837 and 8. and inei- 
dentally, branding We then supp “Sers of the Crown, as the trae ¢raitire to their 
country. Such an example as this. ofthe ministersof the Crown justitys trea: 
son ou the one hand, and repudiating loyalty on the otter, could not well fail of 
changing the whole orale of subjection aud obedience, - making men themselves 
the judges, according to their consciences, their follies, or tueir passions, of the 
glocwusness of treasen, and the criminality of loyaty. Nor has the example; 
been lost upon the country. Men who saw the treason of 1837 - 8 held up to the 
admiration of the couutry. and for the rewards of the Crown, felt blithe hesitation 
in proposing an amputatioa of Her Majesty’: empire, which might iu a few years, 
cause them te be hovourably mentioned on every returving Fourth of Juty. in the 
United Stwes. Where rewards were clearly offered for treason. there were not 
wanting those who saw ‘he direct and iudirect chances of gaining by a revelutiont 
orf not by the revolution, gaining, as in the case of 1837 -3, by the very want 
of success. The consequences of all this most dangerous and mest criminal 
politica! morality are new fully to be seen ia the Canadas.—Tue men who justi- 
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their reason, are now eailed apod to justify, or to pat down omer he 
rs Newt. lice rly the Santen eee. are a pe ao 
. merica, of having —8, proclaime gh 
ord ‘he risk ofa revolution forsake of the Bene o— are. 
in 1850. of causing the British government to issue a man ett ahah. with en 
would hoistthe sars aud stripes iv the Canadas.— Ameri™® poe eps Bei 
bad a memory as net to recollect the issye upon which ~~, pee a te io well 
was placed = The sympathy, the arms, and tho money im a There a ae 
noe hing age van ae ore ines it pe names of Francis 
in the States who were no = 
Hecke of M ‘ Lafontaine, of Wolfred Neleos. end of ae aieS ancanien 
i di Me omtad now winging ; ) 
oe Age te end his * parrot” friends are their maevass hong 
John Bh is now the almost daily guest at the Gevorenat mernpe * eX 3 
and was one of * whe consulied” before ihe recent despate a — “" oatehg 
It is a perfect farce to think of Willian Hamilton Merritt, Her S «eae di ens 
ier in Canada, who | know fora factis himself an “ Annexationist,” causing men | 
peg y= “i M d punished for“ Annexation” doctrines Lt is absolutely in- 
poe nm the e 4 a wt honest men, to see Francis Hinecks—who prione’ A 
‘ a 838-9, for the purpose of draining off the populauen of the 
Pree tae the blessings of A-nerican demucracy now en- 
Canadas. and es © oe ae who seek Annexatiun to the Staies. the great 
<a Raclond’s power. These things to me—who have wiunessed and 
eematie conduct of those men in past times—seem morally monstrous. Bag | 
cannot apoear mtierwise inthe eyes of those in the States conversant wlth the 
history of Canada for the last twelve or filteen years, The rest of the poonentee 
+ now around Lord Elgin are in no better situation as to the moraleo 
Saties te Core ia. and the absolute and uuer infamy that weuld be atached to 
their putting 't down, pom 
This is plain spoken language, and if any annexationist chance to 


read it and believe it, he may derive a momentary satisfaction there- 
from. But let him notchuckle too deeply, This lax political morality 
wll work its own cure. It alrealy stinks in men’s nostrils ; and if found 
an impediment in the way of the due administration of justice, and an 
indirect encouragement to disloyalty—why, the time for sweeping out 
the Canadian Cabinet, is only so much the nearer at hand. The euc- 
cessors of the present Ministry might feel less awkwardness in obeying 
Lord Grey’s behests. ; 

But whilst coinciding in the opinions of this intelligent writer on the 
subject of political immorality, its infamy and inconvenience, it is fair 
to add that he views with more uneasiness than our correspondents 
do, the annexation feeling in Upper Canada. We have not room for 
further extracts, or we would show how the writer urges the adoption 
of some such broad-based remedies as those shadowed out in Black- 
toood by Alison and other contributors—consolidation of the Provinces 
—representation in the Imperial Parliament—protection for home in- 
dustry—eweeping changes, not patch-work expedients. Under date of 
yesterday week, he adds also that Sir Allan Mc’Nab, Mr. Cayley, and 
Mr. Sherwood have been “‘ coquettingwith the rebel-rewarding ministry 
of Lord Elgin.” Whether any coalition be really on the tapis, we pro- 
fess our ignorance. 

Acorner must be reserved for the following plain views of an English- 
man, on annexation and its belongings. The extract is from a letter on 
Colonial policy addressed recently by Cul. Sir Edward Cust, of Leasow 
Castle, to the Editor of a Lon lon paper. 


But I would faiu see it fairly represented to Canada, thatshe might work 
out for herself a higher destiny than to be classed in the same category with Ver- 
mont and Maine by “ biding her time.” She should first accomplish a previous 
reconcilement of races ; she should increase the population of her wastes, and 
extend the cultivation of her territory ; in fine, she should first consolidate her 

wer, and with her own mighty St. Lawrence, she might look to become an im- 
portent rival to the States, without being hampered by a “ free soil’ controversy 
or by 8 Mosquito war, for the glory of sters and stripes. in which she can have no 
previous participation. What effect such representations as these would have 
upon the Renodion mind, already so excited by their passions, I cannot pretend 
to say; but atall events I maintain, that the policy of Britain is to view the 
question of Annexation with equanimity 




















Vezin Esq. of Philadelphia acted as umpire, in case of any question 
arising on which the seconds could not agree. We trust that a match will 
be got up soon between Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Lowenthal, the great 
Hungarian player, now here. 

Gornc Home.—Mr. Crampton, long and favourably known at Wash- 
ington as Secretary of Legation and Chargé d’A ffaires of her Britannic 
Majesty, takes leave of this country on Wednesday next. He sails on 
that day in the steamer Europa for Liverpool. 





Jenny Lryv.—It is all down in black and white, and circulated 
through the country—Jenny is really coming! The main fact is ren- 
dered certain—that is as certain as it can be—by a letter under Jen- 


| ny’s own hand, not worth re-printing. The following are the particu- 


lars as published in English papers. 


‘* Vdlle. Lind has signed a contract with Mr. Phineas Barnum, of New 
York, for 150 concerts, to be given in the United States within twelve 


| or eighteen months’; for which Mdlle. Lind will receive from £70,000 


to £80,000 ; nearly half of which sum is lodged as security with Messrs 
Baring. The agreement was signed on January 9, at Lubeck, by Mdlle. 
Lind, who has given concerts there, and at Hamburg, for the benefit of 
the public charities. For the same noble purpose, Mdlle. Liad has 
promised the King of Sweden to give a concert at Stockholm previous 
to her departure in August or September next, for the United States ; 

rior to which it is stated, Mdlle. Lind will sing at Liverpool, for the 

enefit of the ‘‘ Sailors’ Home, ’’ the opening of which is expected to be 
honoure | by the presence of her Majesty and Prince Albert.” 

Just three months ago, in this paper of the 17th November, when the 
project came before the public, we expressed our opinion freely, and 
ac some length. Looking forward to the probable future demands 
which the lady will make upon our columns, we shall cut the matter 
short to-day, merely condensing what we then said, with two or three 
words in addition. We venture, therefore, to assert without fear of 
contradiction, that Jenny Lind is a great artist, and Mr. Barnum a 
shrewd speculator. To the former we would also add the far higher 
merit, of being a creature of noble impulses and unbounded charities. 
In her present engagement, to her honour be it recorded, she has 
reserved to herself the right of singing when she pleases, for charitable 
purposes. Nevertheless, we look upon this engagement as a heavy 
blow for musical art in this country. We have been gradually impro- 
ving. We shall now be turned topsy-turvy, under a new furor of 
excitement; and we dread that cloying of the musical appetite, which 
always follows the indulgence in high-spiced food. We could also have 
wished Jenny Lind’s advent to have taken place under somewhat differ- 
ent auspices ; but we presume Mr. Barnnm will not exhibit her in the 
Museum amidst his unrivalled collection of curiosities. After all, we 
have some hope. The sex—some say—is fickle: singers—all say—are 
so. Jenny Lind is, beyond doubt, the most fickle of her sex and her 

profession. Some persons here who have known her, and had the 
arrangement of professional affairs with her, will look for her when she 
lands—not earlier. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


The following. which is a continuation of the letter of last Saturday, did not 
reach us until Sunday or Monday.—Ed. Alb. 





Toronto, February 2d, 1850. 
A meeting of the inhabitants took place on the 24th ultimo, the 
Mayor in the chair, when a resolution was adopted, on the motion of 
the Hon. H. I. Boulton, to the following effect. 


“ That in order to promote the accomplishment of the Toronto Simcoe and Hu- 


; prepared to accede to it if constitution- | ron Railroad, this meeting recommends that the Corporation of the city of To- 


ally demanded, but otherwise exerting the Imperial influence ard power in the | yonto should invest the sum of one hundred thousand pounds, in the contributions 


maimenance of order, and in securing for the Queen’s subjects that freedom 
which shall save them from the evil machinations of faction. 





Fuaturr Searcy ror 81x Joun FRANKLIN: AMERICAN LIBERAL- 


irx.—We notice with infinite pleasure that Moses H. Grisinell Esq. of | 


this city has offered to fit out, at his own expense,two vesséls for the above 


purpose, provided the Secretary of the Navy will approve the project 
by appointing naval officers to command them. We hear that there is 


every probability of this noble scheme being carried into effect ; and we 
take the liberty of thus tendering to Mr. Grinnell, on the part of the | 
British commfanity, a tribute of thanks and admiration, for his muni- 
ficence and humane sympathy. Who will not envy the rescuers, if it be 
God’s will that the rescue be effected ? 








Nicaraoua.—Under the confident belief that all the disputes touch- 
ing the complicated affairs of Central America are in fair way of ad- 
justment, and indeed that the outline of a treaty on the subject of the 
projected ship canal has actually been sent by Sir Henry Bulwer te 
Lord Palmerston for approval, we shall not give place to a mass of 
papers and correspondence between Mr. Chatfield and Mr. Squier, that 
has been publised here during the week. The only important fact is that 
Tigre Island in the Gulf of Fonseca har been restored to the Govern- 
ment of Honduras. Commander Paynter, of H.M.S. War Steamer wor. 
gon, under direction of Rear Admiral Hornby, took off from it the 
small detachment which occupied it, hauled down the British flag, and 
saluted that of Honduras with 21 guns. This ceremony was perform- 
ed on the 26th of December last. 





To Barrisu Sussects in THE Unirep Srares.—We invite atten- 
tion to an important and interesting advertisement from Anthony Bar- 
clay Esq., H. B. M. Consul, at this port, which will be found upon 
our eleventh page. It announces the arrangement of a system of re- 
gistration for marriages, births, and deaths of British subjects in for- 
eign countries. Whoamongst the British residents in the Union has 
not a direct or indirect interest herein ? 





Surpwrecks.—We regret to read of the total loss of the American 


packet Ship Hottinguer, on the coast of Ireland, and of the death of | 


Capt. Bursley and twelve of her crew. She was bound hither from 


Liverpool, whence she sailed on the Ist ult., and was driven on a ledge | 
of rocks on the Wexford coast, on the 12th, when the numerous passen- | 


gers and part of the crew were got onshore with infinite difficulty. The 
Captain and thirteen hands stuck nobly, but imprudently, to their ship, 
She floated off, unmanageable, and then driving on to Arklow Bank 
was dashed to pieces. There was but one survivor, whose sufferings 
rendered him incoherent, so that few particulars of this fatal catastrophe 
are known. 

The Rhode Island, an old Long Island Sound steamer, bound to 
California, has broken down in the Gulf Stream when a few days out, 
from sheer inefficiency, and we regret to add that much loss of life may 
have ensued, Twelve persons, nine seamen and three pasesngers, 
escaped from her ina boat, were picked up by a passing ship, and were 


carried to Boston; the remaining thirty-two were left in a very peril- | 
lous situation, but not entirely without hope of escape by another boat, 


or by relief from some passing vessel. The City papers are very severe 
upon those who despatch such frail craft to sea, freighted with igno- 
rant and confiding passengers. 





Curss.—A match, for $500 a side, has been played this week at 
Washington between C. H. Stanley, Esq., of this city, and J. H. Turner 
Esq., of Louisville, Ky. Our friend and countryman, Mr. Stanley, has 


come off victorious. The first winner of eleven games was to be declared | 


conqueror ; and on Thursday evening he had reached that number, his 
opponent having won five, and one game having been drawn. Charles 


for creating the capital of that company, snbjertto such conditions as the city 
council may deem expedient. by an issue of debentures in sums of not less than 
one hundred pounds each at eer years date, bearing imerest at the rate of 6 
| per cent. per annum, payable half yearly, and that this meeting strongly urges 
upon the Corporation the necessity of an immediate action on the recommenda- 
| tion contained in this resolution.” 


A counter resolution was moved by W. D. Taylor, Esq., seconded by 
W. McMaster, Esq., but the Siginal motion prevailed. The arguments, 
in my humble opinion, were all on the side of the opponents of this 
gigantic humbug, Mr. Hagarty, Barrister, and Mr. Garrie having join- 
ed Mr. Taylor in exposing the worst features of the scheme. These 
were, that it was a lottery; that as such, it led to gambling and de- 
moralization; that twelve per cent. was too large a remuneration to 
Mr. Capreol the manager; and that proper security for his intermis- 
sions was not given. The two first of these objections are well put in 
the following brief extract, from the Examiner, when declining to ad- 

vertise the Railroad scheme. 


There are, inall public lotieries, some very large prizes. Two of them in this 
case, are $100,000 each, and others of a lesser value, the number increasing with 
the decrease of the sui ; and in the whole exhibition about 16,000 prizes, requi- 
ring about five or six blanks to each prize ; or 84 000 blanks in order to raise the 

sum required for the undertaking. There is here presented a strong temptation to 
obtain wealth without labour—a temptation which, itis presumed, may lead thou- 
sands or tens of thousands, to hazard $20 each, in the hope of being one of two 
persons who shall obta\fthe larger prizes, or of the more numerous class, at least, 
who shall obtain the smaller ones. Supposing the drawing to be con duc- 
ted fairly, the large multitude of persons led into the scheme, from a mere hope 
of gain, will certainly lose every sixpence of their investment, while a compara- 
tively small number will reap the advantages and be the ultimate holders of the 
road, or at least,of the cash. An equality as to the number and value of the 
prizes and as to the number of the blanks, although involving the gambling prin- 
ciple, would have been, perhaps, less injurious, but inall probability woul | hive 
failed to excite the spirit of apelin tothe poine required—viz , to the creation 
of acapital of $2 000 000. he moral effect of the scheme, as a whole, upon 80- 
ciety at large, would, we fear. be of the most injurious character; the commercial 
advantages to the city and country, we admit, might be very great. Besides tne 
essential evils connected with the scheme, viewed in its must favourable light, 
there is the bare possibility of a few artful gamblers, who may be connected with 
the louery, managing the affair so as to secure the larger prizes fur themselves. 
We can easily suppose that a board of upright men in the direction of such an 
affair may be ignorant of the tricks of the Jouery gamblers, and may give their 
sanction to arrangements which might fleece both themselves and others. The 
refo med gambler, Green, could no doubt explain the polished arts by which 
swindling could be carried on under the pretext of promoting an object of vast 
utility to the public. We expressly declaim, however, makin any allusion in 
these remarks to any party now in connection with the project, hes to the danger 
geverally which must attach to any thing of the kind. There are doubtless pre- 
sented immense temptations to avarice and to the employment of the arts of de- 
ception in such an affair. 


The scale of remuneration to the managers appears to the uninitiated 
most extravagant, as twelve per cent, if the scheme were fully carried 
| out, would produce a gross sum of £60,000. Out of this Vr. Capreol 





| Will repay himself the expense of passing the Bill through Parliament, 
, and of his journey to England to obtain the Royal sanction, and allow 
large commissions to those who dispose of tickets. Allowing the most 
extravagant limits to those disbursements, the overplus will be enor- 
mous. Mr. Boulton, in the extremity of his generosity, said he would 
be glad if Mr. Capreol made £20,000. So would not I--for surely one 
quarter of the sum would be ample remuneration even if his labou:s 
had been herculean. But if the scheme were to fill up, the £20,000 
| would probably be doubled, as Parliamentary expenses in this country, 
| unlike England in that respect, are moderate. It is searcely expected 
| here, that the Corporation will adopt the recommendation of the public 


} 


proposed Railroad to Toronto is undeniable; but I should like to see 
the lottery scheme abandoned, and the work set about in the same legi- 
timate mode adopted by the Montrealers and their Corporation in con- 
structing the Portland Railroad. 

Mr. Hincks has been making another of those gross political blunders, 
into which he is gurried by his infirmity of temper, in directing a charge 
of embezzlement to be preferred against Mr. Vansittart. This gentle- 
/ man was deprived of an office he held as Inspector of Licenses, for hay- 

ing as Returning Officer at the last Election for Oxford, rejected Mr. 
Hincks’ qualification as invalid. Mr. Vansittart has since been invit- 
ed, and has accepted an invitation to stand for the County, in opposition 
to Mr. Hincks. at the next General Election. This last fact may ac- 
count for the scandalous charge sent before the Grand Jury durin 
Mr. Hincks’ recent visit to Woodstock, and by that body indignantly 
ignored. Will it be believed that the sum was only £15(!), and that it 
never reached Mr. Vansittart’s hands? Such petty malice must sure- 


| ly recoil on the dastardly instigators of such a foul attack ona political 
| opponent, , 


Colonel Prince has been again liberally honoured by his constituents, 
in being presented with a double cased gold hunting watch, it bei 


valued at £100, specially imported from the best London maker, an 
bearing the following’ inscription :— 


** This tribute of Esteem is gratefully presented to Colonel John Prince, for his 
eminent services daring the Rebellion in Upper Canada in 1857-2, and for his 
successful exertions as a member of the Provincial Parlinmemt for omaining ia 


demnity for the losses sustained during the same, by Her Majesty's Loval Sub- 
jects.” Q. 


PA usic. 

Iranian Opera, Asrorn Puace.—It is the benefit season at this 
Theatre, and we are glad tu see that the public and the subscribers re- 
spond to the claims of meritorious artists. On Tuesday evening Sig- 
norina Amalia Patti took her benefit, on which occasion the appear- 
ance of her mother Signorina Catterina Barili Patti. who in years 
past held a distinguished position in Italy as prima donna, attracted a 
large audience. The opera chosen was Vorma, Signera Patti taking 
the character of the Druid Priestess. It is but justice to state, that in 
her singing we recognize the remains of an admirable artist. Although 
the voice has materially suffered by time, still the purity of her style 
remains, and the force, energy, and passion are those of a much young- 
er person. Her acting was really great; its vividness and power in 
the ‘‘ trio” elicited bursts of unanimous admiration and applause. In 
despite of physical incapacity, she made a great sensation, and might 
even now successfully compete with many of her youthful rivals. Sig- 
norina Patti as Adelgisa sang with her usual spirit, and acquitted 
herself throughout most creditably. Signor Forti has never been 
heard to such advantage as in this opera. Neither in his singing nor 
his acting has he ever proved himself so much of an artist ; and the ap- 
plause which he received testified that his efforts were duly apprecia- 
ted. .Vovelli sang in his usual excellent style. 

Don Giovanni has been given twice during the week to brilliant and 
crowded houses We believe that it will be repeated in the ensuing 
week. 

As the season draws to a close, such novelties as are in preparation 
will, we presume be produced on benefit nights. We understand that 
La Favorita and Rossini’s celebrated Opera La Gazza Ladra are 
ready, and will be brought out during the present month. It is cur- 
rently reported that the proprietors and the committee of the five years 
subscribers have leased the Opera House for another year to the pre- 
sent manager, Max Maretzek. We think this arrangement will meet 
with general approval, as during his management there has not been a 
single disappointment, nor one apology rendered necessary to the 
public. 

CHARITABLE OrFeRtNas. It is pleasant to record the efforts of mu- 
sical Societies in the cause of charity. The musical profession is pro- 
verbial for its readiness to respond to every cali made upon its charita- 
ble purposes, »nd we are glad to learn that its efforts have been success- 
full in the cause of the Hague street sufferers. The German Licder- 
kranz of New-York, and the Mendelssohn Association of Brooklyn 
have contributed considerable sums to the fund, by their public per- 
formances ; on Tuesday evening next the Opera of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor Will be performed at the Astor Place Opera House; the manager 
Max Maretzek, having given his house and his company gratuitously, in 
the hope of swelling the Widow's and Orphan’s fund. We trust te see 
the house crowded upon this occasion. 

American Musicat Funp Sociery.—The third concert of the 
above excellent and charitable society, will be given at the Astor Place 
Opera house, on Saturday evening next the 23rd inst. The following 
eminent artists will appear on the occasion: Bertucca, Perrini, 
Guidi, Béneventano,, Rossi Corsi, and Sanquirico; Herr Brandt, 
and Mr. Richard Hoffman. The orchestra will consist of sixty per- 
formers, who will execute a Grand Pot-pourri and a Grand Fantasia 
for wind instruments. George Loder and Max Maretzek conduct. 


Our musical readers should make it a point of honour and duty to at- 
tend these concerts. 





Orama. 


THE BRoaDway THEATRE is still endeavouring to carry out the experiment of 
presenting the legitimate drama without stars ; or rather, by importing afew leading 
members of the Walnut street stock company, and converting them into tempo - 
rary luminaries, it has added materially to the strength of the caste of its plays. 
Miss Alexina Fisher, known in this city, some fifieen years, at the old Franklin, 
has been the feature of the week ; and Mr. W. A. Chapman, formerly of the 
Park,was to make lis appearance last evening, as Aminadab Sleek, in the Serious 
Family, a not very enviable undertaking, contrasted as it must be, with the per. 
formance of Burton in the same character. 

Miss Alexina Fisher has produced a decided impression. She is full of fire, 
energy, and earnestness, points that tell with unerring effect on the masses of au- 
diences. Her Beatrice, Juliet, Lady Gay Spanker, and Mrs. Haller, have all 
been characterized by great force and power. She will prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion here, in the absence of higher talents. But successful as she has been, we 
believe that Miss Fisher might increase her popularity, by decreasing her efforts 
to obtain tae species of approbation she seems most anxious to secure. The judi- 
cious portions of our New York audiences have made great advancement in dis- 
crimination. Lights and shades, keeping, and the general tone of pure artistic 
execution in acting, are understood by us here to a greater extent than the pro- 
fession is usually willing to allow, Representatives of the leading parts in our 
standard plays should be made conscious of this fact. Miss Fisher's chief defeets 
arise from an apparent unconsciousness of the more refiued and subtle distinctions 
of her art. She is always striving afier great effects. All is elaborated effort, 
over-wrought intensity—there is no repose, no contrast—and there are, conse- 
quently, no delicately drawn markings of the distinctive phases of a character, 
She not only acts out with earnestness and vehemence every passage approaching 
to emotion or passion, but level passages are given with the same unvaried strain- 
ing. Every word is emphatic, every action teems with exaggerated expression ; 
and the consequence is, that she has nothing in reserve to give for points of really 
marked prominence. Miss Fisher has so many of the qualities of the true actress, 
that we notice these defects the more readily, hoping to see her apply the need- 
ful remedy. She has only to curtail the excrescences of her style, and she will 
become an invaluable addition to the stock of American actresses. 

The new local comedy is still underlined at this house, but we have not beard 
when it is to be produced, 


Burton is still pursuing a triumphant career, with the Serions Family and 





meeting, and it is to be hoped that it will not. The importance of the | 


Dombey. tis literally true, that the house is crowded nightly to overflowing by 
| audiences of the first respectability, to witness these pepular pieces. The acting 
| inthe Serious Family has been worked up bythe performers w great perfec ion, 


aud indeed much of its success, we Conceive, is owing to this fact. The public 
| have undoubtedly been caught by the satire of the piece, but the actors have 
mainly contributed to the astonishing popularity it has obtained. This comedy 
and the equally attractive Domf/ey, are sufficient tess of the prevalent tastes of 
the public. Comedies of the times, hits at prevailing folltes mvrrors that reflect 
the manners of the age. clothed in languege and phraseology familiar to our 
every avy discourse, are the passports to success fur the modern dramatist. 
Burior uvderstands ail this, and his patsonage is com-nensurate with his iact. Let 
him but keep upa succession of these kind of pieves, local and imported, with @ 
somewhat more critical attention to the accessories of the stage, which are Rot 


exactly what they should be at this house, and his exertions will be rewarded by 
a fortune. 


MITCHELL is not far behind his successful rival with the old established Olym 


pic. There isnot perhaps quite as much eclaé Surrounding this theatre, asin the 
days when Mitchell reigned supreme with no rival near the Utron’s but there 
continues a quiet, steady attraction bere, that yields a pre fitable return, We 
were much gratified to see acrowded house on the occasion of the benefit of 
Miss Clarke. It wasa liberal act on the part ofthe manager, to # long tried favour- 
ive of the public, aud a once valuable member of the Olympic company. A new 


Fairy extraveganza founded ou Weber's Oberon was produced for the occas - 
ion, with decided success. 
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Notices of New orks. 





ANNALS OF THE QuEENS or Spain.—By Anita George. New York. 
1850. Baker & Scribner.—An exceedingly welcome yolume, the first of 
a promised series. The authoress, struck by the popularity of similar 
works, recording the lives of the French and English female sovereigns, 
has taken up a comparatively unexplored branch of history, and bids 
fair to illustrate it in a manner most useful and acceptable to the pub- 
lic, and at the same time highly creditable to herself. A Spaniard, 
whether of Spain or Cuba we know not, she enjoys the immense advan- 
tage of consulting the chronicles and records in her native tongue, 
whilst writing in the English language with ease, grace, and vigour. 
Where are these chronicles and records, it may be asked—we answer, 
in the remarkable libraries of Mr. W. H. Prescott and Mr. G. Ticknor, 
of Boston. To these she has had unlimited access; and of the able 
manner in which she has availed herself of them, not only has Mr. 
Prescott borne written testimony, but the book itself is a convincing 
proof. Treating, so far, of the least interesting period of Spanish his- 
tory, namely, that prior to the consolidation of Spain into one mon- 
archy, she has nevertheless woven it into a narrative, clear, interest- 
ing, and progressive. For, be it observed, that the obscurity of remote 
ages, however favourable to the writers of romance, is baffling and in- 
convenient to the historian. The work commences with the Gothic 
Queens, A. D. 415, and is intended to be brour’ * down to the reign of 


the requisite explanations. The personification of stars, more or less 
luminous, which has been extensively done in verse, is akin to this 
idea ; but Mr. Marks’ conclusion is striking. Semaél having noticed his 
own lamp, is warned by Emasser that only three months oil remains in 
it, unconsumed. The philosopher is resigned to his fate; but presently 
catching a glimpse of a bright and shining light, hears that the youth 
identified with it is destined to a long and happy course. True to hu- 
man nature, but after much hesitation, and with infinite reluctance, 
poor Semaél falters forth, 
“ Were it not well to give of his excess 
To this poor flame of mine?” 
Hereupon there is much perturbation in the caverned depths; and a 
sorrowful voice goes forth, ; 

“Shall perfect charity be found on earth ?” 
The noise awakens the hermit; the sun is shining brightly on the 
open bible before him, and the passage 


‘“« Watch ye and Pray,” 
ut 


and heed the tempter’s lure ; 
“ The spirit wills,” 


yet “ the flesh is weak.” 

“* Maia,” a mask, is in rhyme, and prettily rhymed too. If Shaks- 
peare alone could not frighten Mr. Marks from witches, neither could 
Shakspeare and Milton combined keep him aloof from Titania, Oberon, 
Pomona, Ceres, April, and May. There are some pleasant verses in 
this pastoral and mythological sketch, of which the following, said or 
sung by Zephyr, are not the worst. 


——- 
— 


ple are placed on the same level in the epitaph as in the e. 
Wen. out of eleven or twelve deoumaedl Latin ones, ancient 


dern, I find scarcely thre i _ 
’ escore in which there i elegance. 
Pure latinity is not uncommon, waa te sete os 


i and is perhaps as little uncommon in 
the modern as in the ancient, where certain forms exclude it, to make 
room for what appeared more venerable. Nothing is now left to be 
done but to bring forward in due order and just proportions the better 
peculiarities of character composing the features of the dead, and mo- 
dulating the tones of grief. 


WaAtterR Savace LAnvor.” 


THACKERAY ON THE DIGNITY OF LITERATURE. 
The few following remarks, from a late London paper, render in- 
telligible the letter to which they are prefixed 


An interesting controversy has arisen between the Morning Chron- 
icle and the Examiner, rendered still more so by its having called 
forth from the pen of Mr. Thackeray a letter, which appeared in our 
columns of last Saturday, on ‘‘ The Dignity of Literature.” The con- 
troversy arose out of an article in the Morning Chronicle, described 
by its opponent as a funeral sermon to improve the occasion of the 
death of Mr. Patrick Frazer Tytler, the eminent Scotch historian, who 
had been in the receipt of a literary pension. The arguments of the 
article are summed up in this sentence :—‘‘ Protection to literature or 
science is mischievous in nearly the same way as protection to com- 
merce. The let-alone system is equally desirable for both.” To prove 
this thesis, Mr. Thackeray is quoted. Pendennis dines at the house of 
their patron bookseller, with Shandon, Warrington, and other worth- 
ies, well known we doubt not to all our readers, whom the cant of 
their clique and the irony of the biographer has designated “ the men 


Hail, lovely Maia! from yon star crown’d west, 
On gossamer wing, we speed at thy behest! 
Swifily we have wander’d o’er 
Coral strand and cliff-crown’d shore, 
Where the huge Pacific rides, 
Heaving with his countless tides ! 
We have frolick’d with the curl 
Of the crispéd Ocean-wave ; 
We have gamboll’d, where the pearl 
Lies deep in Neptune’s cave. 
We have fann’d the sea boy’s sleep, 
Nein spe in the shroud ; 
And on the stilly moonlight-deep, 
Mock'd the curlew loud! 
We have backward chas’d the year, 
Wheeling on his destin’d sphere, 
From the vale of bright Cashmere, 
Either Ind and Araby; 
All the sweets which each supplies, 
All that greet the charméd eyes, 
Hither we convey to thee, 
In token of our fealty ! 


Before parting with Marks of Burhamville, we must exccrate his 
villainous mode of clipping the Queen’s—we beg pardon, we mean the 
President’s—English. Only just imagine in a volume, very neatly put 
out, such unpardonable elisions as these—west’ ring, ’bove,’ ‘fore, neath, 
long, ’thralled. tefface, happ’ness, def’rence, Cward, ’wildcred, 
pris’ner, goss’mer, ut?rance Custom may have recognised the sparing 
use of one or two of these caprices; but the majority of them—J’long 
and goss’mer especially, are enough to drive a philologist into fits. It 
is not worth while to point out to our author, that in many cases he 
weakens instead of strengthening his line by his maltreatment of words, 
because writing at the rate of a volume in forty-three years, as shown 
above, he can scarcely have oil enough in his lamp to give critics a 
chance at a second. We only hope the very respectable publishers are 
not a party to the mutilation. It is sufficiently intolerable to have one 
great house playing similar pranks with their theaters, lusters, and cen- 
ters ; for which offence, however, we have th: malicious satisfaction of 
knowing, that they miss the sale of many otherwise desirable books. 


THe Movern Hovsewire. By Alexis Soyer. VV. Y. 1850. Apple- 
tons.—A greater benefit could scarcely have been conferred on the 
American public, than the publishers have done them by re-printing 
this admirable work. Soyer’s fame is great and well-deserved; for net 
only is he the prince of cooks for princely entertainments, but he has 
also the happy art of seasoning the poor man’s edibles. He is, more- 
over, a fellow of considerable esprit, and the lighter portions of his 
work deserve a better translator than they appear to have had. We 
cordially recommend to housekeepers this excellent and anti-dyspeptic 


of letters.” This scene the Chronicle selects, in order to charge Mr. 
Thackeray with fostering, though perhaps without intending it, the 
“ baneful prejudice” by which in England the name of men of letters 
is associated with Grub-street; and by a train of reasoning, not very 
easy to follow, it deduces from these premises the conclusion that State 
bounties on literature have a tendency nee the production or in- 
crease the breed of such petits litterateur’. The Examiner takes the 
other side. It fixes on the same passage of ‘« Pendennis” as the sub- 
ject of its homily, and finds in it a earicature such as Mr. Thackeray 
too often condescends to, suggested by “a disposition to pay court to 
the non-literary class by disparaging his literary fellow-labourers.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—In a leading article of your journal of Thursday, the 3d instant, you com- 
mented upon literary pensions and the status of literary men in this country, and 
astrated sum argument by extracts from the story of “ Pendennis,”’ at present 
ia course of publication. You have received my writings with so much kind- 
ness, that, if you have occasion to disapprove of them or the author, I can’t ques- 
tion your sight to blame me, or doubt for a moment the friendliness and 
of my critic ; and however I might dispute the justice of your verdict in my case, 
I had proposed to submit to it in silence, being indeed very quiet in my consei- 
ence with regard to the charge made against me. 

But another newspaper of high character and repute takes occasion to ques- 
tion the principles advocated in your article of Thursday ; arguing in favour of 
pensions for literary persons, as you argued against them; and the only point 
upon which the Examiner and the Chronicle appear to agree unlackily regards 
myself, who am offered up to general reprehension in two leading articles by 
the two writers: by the latter, for “ fostering a baneful prejudice” against literary 
men ; by the former, for ~ stooping to flatter” this prejudice in the public mind 
and condescending to caricature (as is too often my habit) my literary fellow 
labourers, in order to pay court to the non-literary class.” 

The charges of the Ecaminer against a man who has never, to his knowledge, 
been ashamed of his profession, or (except for its dulness) of any single line from 
his pen—grave as they are, are, I hope, not proven. “To stoop to flatter” any 
class is a novel accusation brought against my writings; and as for my scheme 
“to pay court to the non-literary class by disparaging my literary fellow-labour- 
ers,” itis a design which would exhibit a degree not only uf baseness but of 
folly upon my part, of which, I trust, I am not capable. The editor of the La- 
aminer may, perhaps, occasionally write, like other authors, in a hurry, aud not 
be aware of the conclusions to which some of his sentences may lead. IfI 
stoop to tlatter anybody's prejudice for some interested motives of my own, I am 
no more nor less than a rogue and a cheat; which deductions from the Examin- 
er’s premises I will not stoop to contradict, because the premises themselves are 
simpiy absurd. c J 

1 deny that the considerable body of our countrymen described by the ramin- 
er ‘‘as the non-literary class’ has the least gratification in witnessing the degra- 
dation or disparagement of literary men. Why accuse “the non-literary class” 
of being so ungrateful? If the writings of an author give a reader pleasure or 
profit, surely the latter will have a favourable opinion of the person who so bene- 
fits him. What intelligent man, of what political views, would not receive with 
respect and welcome that writer of the Examiner of whom your paper once said 
that “he made al] England laugh and think?” Who would deny to that bril- 
liant wit, that hed satirist, his just tribute of respect and admiration? Does 
any man who ®4s writtén a book worth reading—any poet, historian, novelist,-man 
of science—lose reputation by his character for genius or for learning? Does he 
not, on the contrary, get friends, sympathy, applause—money, perhaps?—all 
good and pleasant things in themselves, and not ungenerously awarded as they 
are honestly won, 


her present majesty, Isabella the Second. We wil not pretend to de- 
cide whether there be more of feminine or masculine in our author’s 
style, but it strikes us as exceedingiy effective. We make room for one 


specimen, in which she partially exonerates Don Pedro the Cruel from 
the odium usually cast upon his memory. 


The spirit of rebellion had cast its roots far and wide, and he was compelled 
to apply the axe ceeply to eradicate them. History. while it takes note of the 
errors of this much abused prince, should also chronicle the many great and good 
traits that partially redeem his character from the odiumcast on it. Taught suspic- 
ion by the falseness of those around him, betrayed by his own mother and his aunt, 

forgiving repeatedly and receiving into his grace traitors, who, as often cast off 
their allegiance and turned their swords against him, what wonder that a natur- 
ally fiery temper should have at times carried him too far, that, exasperated by 
these never ending plots, his justice should have merged into cruelty, that he 
should have felt justified in crushing those who so unscrupulously sought to de- 
prive him of his rights? His most bitter detractors allow that he never took 
the life of one who had not been convicted or strongly suspected of treason. He 
was ruthless, but not without much provocation. One great argument in his- 
favour is, that the commons loved, while the great vassals hated him, and the bal- 
lads in which the traditions of Las justicias del Rey Don Pedro are preserved, 
prove that his memory was long venerated by the lower ranks. A still more 
convincing proof of the love the people bore Don Pedro is found in the fact that 
wherever resi e was opposed to the entrance of Henry in any town, the 
struggle against him was maintained by the citizens, while the lords and gentry 
sided with the usurper. Administering even-handed justice to,the poor as well as 
to the rich, to the peasant as well as to his powerful lord, imposing no fresh im- 
posts on the people, defending their rights as tenaciously as he did his own, car- 
rying his personal bravery to the verge of fool-hardiness, and after a reign of 
continual warfare, dying at length, like the lion at bay, one against a multitude, 
betrayed, sold and murdered, resigning his crown only with his life, Don Pedro 
was,one as inuch sinned against assinning. In person he was spare and tall, with 
sinewy and well-knit limbs, » fair complexion and brown hair, and he spoke 
with a slight, but not unpleasing lisp. To those who served him faithfully, he 
was munificent and kind, and his will proves that he forgot none of his good 
friends and loyal servants, for he not only left them ample legacies, but strena- 
ously enjoine his heirs to continue them in their office’. It is seldom that a 
se personage disa see from the face of the earth but the event is found to 
nave been prophesie y some cunning seer, and many announcements of his im- 
pending fate are said to have been conveyed to Don Pedro. Among other things 
it was told him, that from the tower of La Estrella he would go forth to die- 
The king had never been able to find out where such a tower existed, until on 
leaving Montrel he happened to look back and see on one of the towers of the 
town these words carved inthe stone.— T’his is the tower of La Estrella. 


The volume is a thick duodecimo, in large and clear type, 





ELFREwE or GULDAL, AND OTHER Poems. By Marks of Barham- 
ville. New York. 1850. Appletons.—Under an assumed name, some- 
what singular, the author here presents to public notice three length, 
eed compositions, and a bundle of fugitive pieces. The latter require 
no notice. They may have passed muster in the pages of some maga- 
zine or periodical, which is no great test of merit, since the best and 
the poorest productions of the day are habitually jumbled together in 


nearly all these curious miscellanies. At least Mr. Marks does not book. 


overwhelm us by the number of his effusions. There are but fourteen 
of these minor poems, written at long intervals between 1806 and 1849, 
being at the average rate of onein three years. What a mercy it would 


be, if the same modest proportion were preserved by certain followers 
of the muse ! 


** Elfreide of Guldal” is a Scandinavian legend of the fourteenth een- 
tury, told in a thousand lines, or so, of blank verse. The tale is not 
very striking ; nor is there much of that poetic genius exhibited in its 
telling, which renders the real poet almost independent of his subject. 
The character, indeed, both of persons and scenery, gives scope enough 
for occasional soarings. Lapland witches and Norwegian fiords are not 
quite versified to death, though the former will bring Macbeth to our 


mind, and the latter invite descriptive verse, of which our heads and 


our libraries are full. From much that is common-place, Mr. Marks 


here and there rises very far above mediocrity. That he has an eye 
for the picturesque, and a heart for the noble and generous, may be 
gathered from his book; but both qualifications for good writing are 
apparent only by fits and starts. If this be lukewarm praise, we will 
not dilute it still further by picking out obscure and faulty passages, 
preferring to commend a line or two, that attracted us in the reading. 


But hark! on the swart bosom of the night 
A chant of voices dissonant comes forth 
In the far distance—dying now away, 
As the Wik. sweeps the wold. 
oo * * 


At his tread, 
The sea-mew, pent within the hollow cleft, 
Whirrs screaming seaward. 
* * a * 
While scudding seaward, the lone fisher’s sail 
Breaks on the dark ground of the distant deep. 
« «x “4 


Seen in the distance. as if motionless. 

Adown the deep ravine the rushing brook 

Seems like a silvery ribbon, sportive hung 

Against the purple of the Dofrine’s brow. 
* * 


7 They receiv'd 
Beneath the chieftain’s roof that courtesy, 
The gentle valiant can alone extend 
To the brave vanquish’d. 


ay oe ’ 

Beers the second of the longer poems, also in blank verse, has 
mit —. and greater merit. The name is that of an aged her- 
He is ethene on a lofty cliff in Syria, that overhangs the Mediterranean. 
as an 1 rag of his kind, a philosopher, and devout. Emasser, 
cavern aon a carries him in a dream to a certain wondrous 
. , 2, Whose roof are suspended countless myriads of lamps, vary- 
ing in brightness and in hue 

© These.” gn; 

Each hy said Emasser, “ are the lamps of life ; 

Tells of Ang meted naptha ; and the hue 

Those thon oe casts and characters. 

Have enter’d odes, to the verge replenish’d, 

With scant beth « existence ; these thou seest 

Whether of g ply, are the brief lights of those,— 

Their lives on eany” ° Of sad import 


In lustihood of life,” "° Pass from this abode 


These lines are a clue to th 


. © subject. 
touching the lamps that especi sy 


u Semaél seeks information 
AMY attract his notice, and Emasser gives 


and is issued in very neat and readable form. 


paper we have served up a few entrées, under the head of “ Tit-bits 
from Soyer.” 


It has been modified for this hemisphere by an American lady, 
In another part of our 





EPITAPH ON LADY BLESSINGTON. 

The following fierce communication, addressed lately to the Editor of 
the itheneum, is a warning to those who ascribe, without due license. 
Whatever Mr. Landor’s Latin composition may be, his English, in this 
instance, is more remarkable for earnestness then elegance. 
“The honour of literature, and of literary men, never was indifferent to 
you. Knowing this, I venture to solicit asmall, but perhaps undue, 
lace in the Atheneum. I find in Miss Powex’s “* Memoir of Lady 
lessington” an epitaph ascribed to me, which a verger or a gravedig- 


ger would be ashamed to have written ; such are its bald latinity and 
trivial common-place. 


and the fictitious—the favour which I am now requesting—that the rea- 
sonableness and the necessity of my appeal will be quite evident— 
The Original. 





Infra sepvltvm est id omne qvod sepeliri potest 
mvlieris qvondam pvicherrime. 
Ingenivm svvm svmmo sivdio colvit 
aliorvm pari adjvvit 
Benefacta sva celare novit ; ingenivm non ita. 
Erga omneis erat larga bonitate ; 
peregrinis eleganter hospitalis. 

Venit Lvtetiam Parisiorvm Aprilimense ; 
qvarto Jvnii die svypremvm svvm obiit. 


The Substituted. 





Hic est depositum 

Quod superest mulieris 

Quondam pulcherrime 

Benefacta celare potuit — 

Ingenium suwm non potult 

Perigrinos guoslibet 

Graté hospitalitate convocabat 

Lutetie parisiorum 

Ad meliorem vitam abiit 

Die iv mensis Junii 
MDCCCXLIX. 

Permit me, sir, here to remark—not for the observance of such con- 
ceited and incorrigible fools as this iconoclast, but for the benefit of 
other readers and writers of Latin epitaphs—that the word deposi- 
tum, which occurs in the greater part of them, is not Latin in this 
signification. To specify all the blunders in this patchwork would be 
tedious. But, benefucta celare potvit, omitting sva,and putting svom 
in the next line, would leave for interpretation that she could conceal 
another’s beneficence, but could not her own talents. The qvoslibet 
would infer that she was not very choice ; and the convocabat that she 
sounded a gong to bring people in promiscuously. The last two lines, 
properly construed, would inform us that she left Gore House for a 
better life at Paris. 

Your lady readers may perhaps wish to see my 
epitaph.— 

To the Memory of Marguerite, Countess of Blessington. 

Underneath is buried all that cou/d be buried of a woman once most 
beautiful. She cultivated her genius with the greatest zeal, and foster- 
edit in others with equal assiduity. The benefits she conferred she 
could conceal,—her talents not. Elegant in her hospitality to stran- 
gers, charitable to all, she retired to Paris in April, and there she 
breathed her last on the 4th of June 1849. } 

It may be thought superfluous to remark, that epitaphs have certain 
qualities in common ; for instance, all are encomiastic. The main dif- 
ference and the main difficulty lie in the expression, since nearly all 


English of the 

















It is only by placing in juxtaposition the true 


That generous faith in men of letters, that kindly regard in which the whole 
reading nation holds them, appear to me to be so clearly shown in our country 
every day, that to question them would be absurd as, permit me to say for my 
part, it would be ungrateful. What is it that fills mechanic’s institutes in the 

at provincial towns when literary men are invited to attend their festivals ? 

as not every literary man of mark his friends and his circle, his handreds or his 
tens of thousands of readers? And has not every one had from these constant 
and affecting testimonials of the esteem in which theyhold him? It is of course 
one writer's lot, from the nature of his subject or of his genius, to command the 
sympathies or awaken the curiosity of many more readers than shall chose to 
listen to another author ; but surely all get their hearing. The literary profes- 
sion is not held in disrepute ; nobody wants to disparage it ; no man loses his 
social rank, whatever it may be, by practising it On the contrary: the pen 
gives a place in the worldto men who had none before—a fair place fairly achiev- 
ed by their genius; as any other degree of eminence is by any other kind of 
merit. Literary men need net, as it seems to me, be in the least querulous about 
their position any more, or wantthe pity of anybody. The money-prizes which 
the chief among them gets are not so high as those which fallto men of other call- 
ings—to bishops, orto judges, or to opera singers and actors; not have they re- 
ceived stars and garters as yet, or peerages and governorships of islands, such as 
fall to the lot of military officers. The rewardsof the profession are not to be 
measured by the oe standard ; forone man spends a life of learning and la- 
bonr on a book which does not pay the printer’s bill ; and another gets a jittle 
fortune by a ‘ew light volames. But, putting the money out of the questioa, I 
believe that the social estimation of the man of letters is as good as it deserves 
to be, and as good as that of any other professional man. 

With respect to the question in debate between you and the Hzaminer, as to 
the propriety of public rewards and honours for literary men, I don’t see why 
men of letters should not very cheerfully coincide with Mr. Examiner in accep- 
ting all the honours, places, and prizes which they can get. The amount of such 
as will be awarded to them will not, we may be pretty sure, impoverish the 
country much ; and if it is the custom of the State to reward, by money, or titles 
of honour, or stars and garters of any sort, individuals who do the country service, 
and if individuals are gratified by having sir, or my lord, appended to their 
names, or stars and ribbons hooked on to their coats and waistcoats, as men most 
undoubtedly are. and as their wives, families and relations are, there can be no 
reason why men of letters should nci have the chance, as well as men of the robe 
or the sword; or why, if honour and money are good for one profession, they 
should not be good for another. No man in other callings thinks himselt de- 
graded by receiving a reward from his Government; nor surely need the literary 
man be more squeamish about pensions, and ribbons, and titles, than the ambassa- 
dor, or general, or judge. Every European State but ours rewards its men of 
letters ; the American government gives them their fall share of its 
small patronage ; and if Americans, why not Englishmen? If Pitt Craw- 
ley is disappointed at not getting a ribbon on retiring from his diplomatic 
post at Pumpernickel ; if General G@’Dowd is pleased to be called Sir Hector 
O'Dowd, K.C.B., and his wife at being denominated my Lady O'Dowd : are 
literary men to be the only persons exempt from vanity, and is it to be a 10 mM 
them to covet honour ? 1 { 

And now, with regard to the charge against myself of fostering baveful ro 
dices against our ca ling—to which I no more plead guilty than I should , 
Fieldiog would have done if he had been accused of a design to bring the Chureh 
into contempt by coma Parson Trulliber—permit me to say, that before you 
deliver sentence it would be as well if you had waited to hear the whole of the 
argument. Who knows what is coming in the future numbers of the work which 
has incurred your displeasure and the Ezaminer’s, and whether you, in accusix 
me of prejudice, and the Examiner (alas !) of swindling and flattering the public, 
have not been premature? Time and the hour may solve this mystery, for 
which the candid reaeninibetereed “ to our next. d drunk 

That Ihave a prejudice against running into. debt, an f runkenness, and disor- 
derly life, and against quackery and falsehood in my Pro ession, I own ; and that 
I like to have a laugh at those pretenders in it who write confidential news about 
fashion and politics for provincial gobemouches ; but T am not aware of feeling 
any malice in describing this weakness, oF of doing anything wrong in exposing 
the former vices. Have they never existed amongst literary men? Have their 
talents never been urged as a plea for improvidence, and their very faults ad- 
duced as a consequence of their genius? The only moral that I, as a writer, 
wished to hint inthe descriptions against which you protest, was, that it was the 
duty of a literary man, as well as any other, to practise rege and sobriety, to 
love his family avd to pay his tradesmen. Nor is the picture I have drawn “a 
caricature which I condescend to,” any more than it is a wilful and iasidious 
design on my part to flatter “the non-literary class.” If it bea caricature, itis 
the result of a natural perversity of vision, not of an artful desire to mislead ; but 











my attempt was to cell the truth, and I meant to tell it not unkindly, I have seen 
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—— 
the bouk+elier whom Biudyer robbed of his buoks: [ have carried money, and 
from a ioble brother man-ut-leiters, to some one not unlike Shacdon in prison. and 
have watched the beautiful devotion of bis wife in that dreary place. Why are 
these things net to be described, if they illustrate, as they appear to me to do, 
that strange and awful struggle of good aad wrong which takes p ace in ou- 
hearis and in the world?) It may be that | work out my morel ill, or it may be 
ible thatthe critic of the Examiner fails in appretiension. My effuris as an 
artist come perfectly within his province as a censor ; but when Mr Examiner 
seys of a pe nileaan that he is“ stooping to fliter a pullie prejudice. which 
public prejudice ‘oes rot exist. I submit that he makes a charge which is as ab- 
surd as it is unjust; and am thankful that it repels itself. : 

And, instead «f a casing the public of prosecuting and disparaging us as a class. 
it seems to me thet men of letters had best silently assume that they ere as good 
as any ober gertlemen } Nor raise piieous controversies upon a question which: 
all people of seuse must take to be setiled. if I sit at your table. | suppose that 
Lam my neighbour's equal, as that he is mine. If L begin straightway with a 
protest of © Sir. 1 am a titerary man, but I would bave you to know that I am as 
good as you,”’ which of us is it that questions the dignity of the literary profession 
—my neighbour who would like to eat bis soup in quiet, or the man of letters 
who commences the argument ? And Lhope that a comic writer, because he de- 
scribes one author as improvidest, and another a3 a parasite, may not only be 

uiltless of a cesire to vilify his profession, but may really Lave its honour at 

rt. If there are no spendihrifis or parasites among us, the satire becomes un- 
jost ; but if such exist or have existed, they are as good subjects for comedy as 
men of other callings. I never heard that the Bar felt itself aggrieved because 
Punch chose tv describe Mr. Dunup’s notorious state of ‘nsolvency. or that the 
of Stiggius, in “ Pickwick,” was intended as an insult to all Dissenters ; 
or that all she atiorneys in the empire were indignant at the famous history of the 
firm of * Quirk, Gammon, and Snap,’ are we to be passed over because we 
are faultless, or because we cannot affurd to be laughed at ? And if every character 
im a story isto represent a class, not an individual—if every bad figure is to have its 
obliged contrast of a good one, and a balance of vice and virtue is to be struck— 
novels, I think, would become impossible, as they would be intolerably stupid and 
unnatural ; and there would be a lamentable end of writers and reader of such 
tions —Believe me, Sir, to be your very faithful servant. 
Reform Ciub, Jan. 8. W. M. Tuackeray. 





Pani FasHions ror Fesruvary.—The commencement of the sea- 
son in which balls are given has filled the Parisian sa/ons with charm- 
ing and elegant toileties. The bali-dresses are particularly light, and 
are nearly all made of tulle with several skirts, one over the other. 
Each skirt is trimmed with one or more rouleauz of satin, with ruches, 
or with chenille, gathered up at the side by a bouquet of flowers. The 
bodies continue pointed, but the points are less sharp; they are trim- 
med with folds of tulle,ornamented with ruches or chenille to match the 
trimming of the skirts. Bows of ribbon, with very short ends, are 
placed on the sleeves, which are made of puffings of tulle. A bouquet 
of the same flowers as those of the dress is fixed in the centre of the 
corsage. Dresses of crape, of silver gauze, and tulle embroidered in 
floss silk, are also very elegant. 

There never was a time when silken materials were so rich and 
splendid as at present. Damas, with large waterings, makes magnifi- 
cent evening dresses for married ladies ; they are trimmed with old 
lace, or Honiton, and in the centre of the bows of ribbons which adorn 
the sides of the dress are placed diamonds or other gems. Lace berthes 
are always worn, both with these rich stuffs and velvet. For morning 
visits there is very little alteration in the make of the dresses: rhe 
bodies are still plain and high, and the skirts are very full. As to the 
trimmings, the severity of the season leads lailies to give a preference 
to fur ; and nothing is more comme il faut for the afternoon than a 
velvet dress trimmed with Zibeline sable. Furs are also employed as 
cloaks, but t's is too unbecoming a fashion to be adopted by any per- 
son of tiste; besides which, these cloaks are very heavy and incon- 
venient. 

Bonnets retain their round and open form. Very pretty capotes are 
made cf dark satin, the edge and curtain of which are trimmed with 
chenille, which is both simple and becoming. 

Coiffures for dinners and concerts are azzling to the eye, from the 
peesyaneaidered gauze and gems of which they are composed. Tur- 

ns are much worn, and are fastened in the front by an aigretie of 
diamonds, or a jewelled flower. Jewels are more fashionable than 
ever; diamonds, rubies, emeralds, are apparently scattered over the 

es, for each bow of ribbon sparkles with a gem. Natural flowers 
have a decided advantage over artificial ones ; and it is in very good taste 
to place in the hair one of those beautiful camellias, which retain their 
freshne s even in the heat of a ball-room. Bouquets for the hand are 
made larger than ever : a toi/eite without a bouquet is hardly complete ; 


the ducal seat in Huntingdonshire. According to the present ar- | to Roberts’ 427. Roberts then stripped off his waistcoat, went in, and 


rangements, the marriage of Miss Bagot, daughter of the Bishop of | 


Bath and Wells and Lady Harriet Bagot, and the Hon. G. T. Orlundo 
Bridgeman, son of the Earl of Bradford, will take place in the course 
of next month.—From a late London paper. 





Lorp Brovenam tn Parts.—Lord Brougham read at the Institute, 
before a most numerous and brilliant auditory, a paper giving a detail- 
ed account of the experiments on light on which he has been for some 
time past engaged. His Lordship not only explained the nature and 
result of his late scientific researches on this subject, but at great 
length went through, on the black board, a series of mathematical cal- 
culations and demonstrations in support of his views. The paper and 
explanations were listened to with the greatest interest, and his Lord- 
ship was eas, map greeted with the most enthusiastic applause, as 
well as warmly congratulated at the close by the numerous scientific 
men present. When the noble academecian had concluded, M. Arago 
observed ‘* how much the scientific world was indebted to the noble 
Lord for hisexertions;” adding, “that these most interesting exper- 
iments and demonstrations, which Lord Brougham had conducted 
on the Newtonian theory of attraction, he (M. Arago) believed he could 
explain by the other theory which some philosophers supported. He 
would probably at some future sitting explain his views on the matter 
to which he then adverted.” Part of the curious apparatus invented 
by Lord Brougham, for his experiments (beautifully made by Soleil of 
Paris), was displayed on the table, and excited a considerable share of 
curiosity.— Galignani. 


New Lire-Boat.—We have been much interested by the examina- 
tion of a model of a newly-constructed life-boat, the invention of Mr. 
I. N. Ho'brook, of Hull, and formerly of Nottingham. The hull of the 
boat is broad and substantial, and appears admirably adapted to resist 
the severest concussions of the waves. The framework of this hull is 
entirely composed of wrought-iron, covered with net. The body of the 
vessel consists of six compartments, containing barrels, or ‘ floaters,” 
perfectly air-tight, and so separated from each other that in the event 
of one or more of them being punctured, the buoyancy of the boat 
would be still preserved. The floaters are warranted not to break, 
burst, or rust. The peculiarity of the vessel consists in this, that— 
strange as it may sound to some of our readers—it has no “ bottom,” 
except a slight frame-work of cordage or netting; the object of this 
arrangement being to allow the water to rise within the boat to the le- 
vel of that without, and so to secure a permanent ballast of water, 
which will preclude the possibility of the vessel being capsized ina 
heavy sea—the great problem hitherto unsolved by the inventors of 
life-preservers. By the plan thus briefly and imperfectly described, 
the countervailing properties of buoyancy and steadiness are perfectly 
secured; the only objection that would ——— to oppose itself to the 
efficacy of Mr. Holbrook’s life-boat is the difficulty of manceuvring a 
vessel of such breadth of beam; but we understand it is intended to be 
kept on board ship, and so constructed that it may be stowed away 
with great facility. Another objection, that the admission of the water 
would not be exactly conducive to the comfort of those inside the boat, 
would hardly be insisted on by the most fastidious, with the alterna- 
tive of an ocean grave before them. The internal arrangements are 
complete. They include contrivances for carrying fresh water, provi- 
sions, spirits, matches, wood, and articles of wearing apparel, Xc., 
with an apparatus for boiling cotlee and broiling meat The boat also 
carries a reflecting lamp, fire balls, blue lights, a rocket with 300 feet 
of line, a horn, and an alarm bell. It is steered by means of an oar. 
Additional or extra ‘ floaters,” used as bulwarks in smooth water, en- 
close masts, sails, and oars, which can be taken out and made use of at 
sea if occasion require. Altogether, the invention of Mr Holbrook is 
complete ; all emergencies appear to have been provided for, and every 
contingency taken into consideration. It has already been approved 
by the Lords of the Admiralty, the Masters of the Trinity-house, and 
several eminent scientific authorities, and been tested on the Humber, 
off Southend, and elsewhere. Mr. Holbrook is now coilecting a sub- 
scription to enable him to complete a larger model of his boat, which 
he purposes exhibiting on the river Thames, and as he has devoted much 
time, labour, and money to the accomplishment of his humane object, 
the patronage of the public is now earnestly solicited on his behalf. 
Times, Jan. 14. 











and, to give the stamp of real elegance, it should be formed of the rarest 
flowers which the conservatory ein produce. 


Tue Empreror’s Ascor Race Curp.—The vase which is called the 








Grear Ix p*srriat Exutsrrion 1851 --A meeting was held in the Cit 
London on Friday the 25th ult., in support of the Exhibition of 1851, 
onetes by Lord John Russell and the Presilent and Vice-President 

the Board of Trade, besides many of the most influential members of 
the mercantile community. scheme is now fairly afleat, and an 
account has been opened at the Bank of England in the names of Mr. 
Barclay, Mr. W. Cotton, Sir J. W. Lubbock, Mr. Peto, and Baron 
Rothschild, to which all contributions may be paid, either directly or 
through any of the London bankers. The subscription list has been 
headed with a donation of 1,000/. from her Majesty, and another of 
500/. from his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and several other large 
sums have been already added to it. Their example will no doubt be 
liberally followed ; the announcement of the determination of the con- 
tract with Messrs. Munday, and the statement of the Commissioners 
that they are invested with unrestricted power over the application of 
the funds, having been favourably received in those quarters in which 
jealousy had beer felt of the arrangements as previously subsisting. 

At the meeting which was held at the Mansion House, the Secretary 
announced a list of subscriptions, amounting in the whole to upwards 
of 11,000/. Amongst the names were the following:—-Her Majesty, 

1,000/. ; Prince Albert, 500/.; Lord John Russell, 100/. ; Mar- 

uis of Lansdowne, 100/.; Sir G. Grey, 100/.; Sir C. Wood, 1007. ; 

rl Granvil'e, 100/.; Mr. Labouchere, 100/.; Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 

1007.; Messre, Jones Loyd and Co., 500/.; T. Baring, Esq., M. P., 
600/.; Baron Rothschild, M. P., 500/.; Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 
500/. ; Samuel Gurney, -» 5007. ; Abel Smith, Esq., 500/. ; 
Messrs. Vorrison, Dillon, and Co., 500/.; Messrs. Robinson and Co., 
250/.; Messrs. Peto and Betts, 250/.; Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and 
Co., 200/. ; Messrs. Raikes Currie and Co., 200/.; T Cubitt, Esq., 
100/. ; Wm. Cubitt, Esq., M. P., 1007. ; Messrs. Dent, Alcroft, and 
Co., 1007. ; Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, and Co., 100/.; Messrs. Master- 


man, 100/.; Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co., !00/. ; the Lord May- 
or. 50., &c. &e. 





Tue Baicuton Pavitwn.—Our readers are aware of the opposition 
manifested on the part of a portion of the inhabitants of Brighton to the 
proposed purchase of the pavilion; and we understand that petitions 
and counter-petitions on the subject are in course of signature, much 
excitement prevailing. The purchase party, in order to show the in- 
habitants the nature of the property for which they are called on to 
tax themselves, obtained from Mr. Myine, of the Woods and Forests, 
ey to throw the Palace open for inspection for one week, and 

e result has been that thousands have availed themselves of this op- 
portunity of inspecting the Palace of George IV. Enough still re- 
mains to show the taste of the projector of this unique structure— 
bev both as regards its external features and its internal arrange- 

3 but the removal of stoves, marble mantel-pieces, pictures, 
mirrors, tapestry, and fittings of all kinds, which have been sent to Os- 
borne, has been most complete. Notwithstanding the drawback, 
however, the mapeation has been sufficient to show the opposers of the 
poeees the folly of their course, and little doubt remains that the 

‘alace and the beautiful vente will be preserved for the use and en- 
joyment of the town and its visitors. In fact, the withdrawal of the 
opposition entirely is spoken of as a probable event — Times, Jan. 19. 





ArproacHInG Marriaces in Hicu Lire.—We are enabled to an- 
nounce that the preliminaries are arranged for the marriage of Lady 
Harriet Cocks, second daughter of the Earl and Countess Somers, and 
Mr. Wake Proser, M. P. Weare informed that the nuptial ceremo- 
ny will take place about Easter, We have to announce the approach- 
ne nore of Mr. Johnstone, eldest son of Sir John B. Johnstone, 
Bart., M. P., and grandson to the late Archbishop of York, with Miss 
Mills, eldest daughter of Mr. Charles Mills, of Camelford-house, the 
wealthy banker. The marriage of Lieutenant the Hon. Philip Sid- 
ney, of the Rcyal Horse Guards, eldest son of Lord De Lisle, and 
grandson of the late King William IV., and Miss Foulis, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of the late Sir William Foutis, Bart., and Lady Foul- 
is, will be solemnised towards the close of the ensuing month. The 
Hon and Gallant gentleman intends to sell out of the Blues prior 
to his mensaye. e understand the intended marriage of Lady Olivia 
Montagu, only daughter of the Duke of Manchester, with Lord Ossul- 
ton, M. P., eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Tankerville, will 
not be solemnised before March. It is not yet positively settled whe. 
ther the ceremony is to take place in town or at Kimbolton Castle, 


Emperor’s Cup, to be run for at Ascot-heath this year, has been model- 
led by Mr. Cotterill, and is in process of being manufactured in silver 
by the Messrs. Garrard, of the Haymarket. It is in the Tuscan style, 
specimens of which are to be'seen at the Bob li Palace, at Florence. In 
height, ineluding the plinth, it is nearly 4 feet, having a long neck ris- 
ing from a globular bowl, which is supported ona short strong stem. 
The handle of the neck is formedb y a representation of Hydra, the convo- 
lutions of the neck of the serpent being introdueced with excellent effect 
On the projecting portion of the bowl is a group of five figures, represent- 
ing eight labours of Hercules, who having slain the tyrant Diomedes, is 
attacked by one of his horses, which he is in the act of repelling with 
his club. The figure of Hercules is fine, the outline and character of 
the hero being strictly classical, and the developement of the muscles 
and sinews in perfect accordance with anatomical arrangement. In this 
figure the artist has shown that he can model the form of a man as well 
as in his other works he has moddelled the forms of horses.. He tramp- 
les on the body of Diomedes, whois prostrate onthe earth an entity 
draped. Another figure represents a victim of the tyrant pursued bya 
horse, from which he is rescued by Hercules. The composition is artis- 
tic, and at the same time without the stiffness of technicality. The de- 
tails and accessorial portions consist of the heads of the Cretan bull, the 
Erymanthian boar, and the Menalaean stag, the Stymphalides, or iron- 
beaked birds, &c., all connected with the exploits of Hercules, and hap- 
pily introduced by the artist as illustrative of his subject. As a whole, 
the vase has grandeur of effect, the general treatment and the respec- 
tive portions being equally entitled to praise.—London paper Jan, 22. 


Tue Horse-Race 1n Ecypr.—The Oriental Company’s steamer In- 
dus, Captain Soy, has left Southampton for Alexandria with the Indian 
Mail. She had a number of splendid horses on board, some of which, 
it was stated, were shipped to run against the Pasha of Egypt’s horses, 
when the celebrated race comes off between English and Egyptian 
horses in Alexandria.—London Paper. Another recent journal says, 
‘*Six English horses were landed last week at Ostend, and have since 
been takenon through Germany by railroad. They will then embark on 
the Danube, and continue their journey to Cairo to take part in the 
trial of speed and stamina between English horses and those belong- 
ing to the Pasha of Egypt.” 


Caution to Basy-sumpers.—A singular oceurrence took place 
yesterday on the Eastern Counties Railway. Two gentlemen were 
travelling in a second-class carriage, when, at one of the intermediate 
stations between Colchester and London, a well-dressed lady about 26, 
with an infant apparently about two months old, stepped in. She sta- 
ted she had been travelling in a iirst-class carriage, but being taken ill 
she did not like remaining alone. One of the gentlemen proved to be a 
Mr. —— a surgeon, from the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds, who 
intimating his profession, inquired the nature of the lady’s illness, she 
replied by attributing it chiefly to the “ fatigue of travelling and weak- 
ness,” which was borne out by the delicate and pallid state of the coun- 
tenance. Ofcourse, every attention was paid to the invalid and her 
child by the travellers—who little suspected the stratagem their fair 
and interesting, but deceptive companion was about to play upon them 
—the lady several times expressing a fear that she might let fall the 
baby, which had been nursed by both the gentlemen, anit also laid upon 
the seat. Upon arriving at the terminus she begged to have the child 
taken out, which was done by Mr. ——, while she went off the platform 
in quest of a servant, she expected to meet her witha carriage. Dur- 
ing this time the other gentleman of Liverpool, was engaged with 
his luggage; the lady was no more to be seen, and pursuit proved use- 
less. The consternation of the gentleman at being thus burdened may 
easily be imagined. Ultimately the child was taken toa friend's, 
whose wife discovered about its little person a letter, containing two 
10/. Bank of Fiigland notes, requesting that the child might receive 
every care,and expressing an assurance that it would, if the possessor 
of it could know the anguish and circumstances of its mother ; and that 
if a certain advertisement were inserted in The Times, with the ad- 
dress of those who had charge of it, all would ultimately be made right. 
The childwas expensively dressed.—English paper, 24th ult. 











Great Binuiarp Marcu aT MancuesTterR.—On Friday night the 
11th ult., the stakes for the great match between Roberts, the Man- 
chester marker, and Stark, the American. marker, 1000 up, Roberts 
giving 100, and playing the American game of four balls, having been 
made good, the play commenced at half-past five o'clock p.m., Stark 





loading off. For the first two hours the play was even, Stark being 527 


made 116 off the balls ; after this he gradaally increased his score, finish- 
ing with 117 off one red ball, and winning by 221--the final score being, 
Roberts 1000, Stark 799. Several crack amateur players were present. 





Tur Barrannta-privce.—We learn from the Menai that there is at 
length a complete roadway over the Straits, the second great tube hav- 
ing been safely raised to its 100 feet elevation, and forming, by ite 
junction with the other tubes, a continuous rig'd wrought iron high- 
way, 18,401 feet long and between 5,000 and 6,000 tons in weight. 
The workmen are now engaged, day and night, in completing the junc- 
tions and adjustments. The greater portion of the pc rninent way and 
rails for the trains is laid. The grand approaches to the bridge at 
either end, where the colossal lions rest, are finished, including the 
continuation of the line of rail to the stations on each side at Bangor 
and Llanfair, and every exertion is being made to have the line com- 
plete by the end of February, for the first trial trains to go through. 





Tue “ Nancy Dawson,” Yacut, AND HER Owner ar Mazar- 
LAN.—Late accounts from London inform us that the owner of this ves- 
sel, whose unfortunate death has been already recorded, was Robert 
Shedden, Esq., of London, a young man of independent fortune, and a 
member of the Shedden family, well known in the commercial oircles of 
that city. He was but 28 years of age at the time of his death. In his 
yacht, he had been engaged for nearly two years in making the tour of 
the world, having determined at the expiration of that time, to make 
search for Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, by way of Behring’s Straits. 
The Vancy Dawson touched at Petropaulski, Kamschatka, fell in with 
iee on the passage through Behring’s Straits, and found Her Majesty's 
ships Herald and Plever (two ships despatched by her Britann:c Ma- 
jesty’s Government for Sir John’s relief) just as they were sailing from 
Kotzebue Sound. The yacht kept company with them for some days, 
and went with the boats despatched from her Majesty’s ship Plover 
round Point Barrow, and rendered great assistance and affurdel much 
kindness to the boat expedition to the Mackenzie river. The Wancy 
Dawson sailed south in company with H. M. ship Herald, and passing 
through the Aleuctian Group, arrived at Mazatlan on the 13th Novem- 
ber. On the passage Mr. Shedden was extremely ill; and died three 
days after his arrival at Mazatlan, in spite of the assistance rendered 
him by the medical naval officer present. His funeral was attended, 
with great regret and respect, by most of the naval officers at Mazat- 
lan. His yacht will return to England in charge of one of the officers 
of her Majesty's ship Herald. 


Spirrinc a Snaxe.—The Moulmein Times of Oct. 23 states that 
on the previous Tuesday a lurge snake measuring [6 feet 6 inches long, 
was killed by Lieut. West, of 11th Reg. Madras N. I. The snake was 
first seen while in the act of swallowing a fowl, the noise of the fowl 
having brought the servants to the spot. Lieutenant West, on the 
snake being pointed out to him,with his sword pierced the boad through 
and fixed the blade in the ground. The snake, feeling the sudden 
shock, immediately turned round by the tail, and in a moment coiled 
round Lientenant West, but, his servants being present, they suceeeded 
in uncoiling it from his body after a long straggle, fortunately without 
sustaining any injury. 








‘< Puncn 1n Canava.”—A friend occasionally sends us 4 stray 
number of our “ gifted contemporary”—as the phrase runs: and it is 
Pleasant to perceive that he weareth a smiling countenance. He hath 
algo his version of Pepy’s Diary, from one of whose entries we make an 
extract. Punch—fie upon him—seems to lock forward to annexation 
gq * fixed fact” in 1868, and hints, we presume, at Toronts, in his 
sketch of Whiskeyandwaterville. By the way if Punch in C:nadacan 
mend the ways of that city by his diatribes on mud, he has more weight 
with the Common Council, than the united press of New York can bring 
to bear upon their own chosen guardians. Mr. Pepy’s thus discourseth, 


4th June 1868 —Up at crow of rooster, as they do call ye hen’s hushaud now in 
this land of liberty, and did walk forth to note the ways of the people inthe city 
of W hiskeyand waterville, and particularly the signs with which the houses 
are bedaabed from bouem to top. making them like newsp pers growing out of ye 
dirt, which maay do, and much dirt here to grow from. In Charch Sireet here a 
curious mowument to one Ga ret, formerly Mayor, but lost in a grent mad hole, 
vainly attempting to navigate this street in his state coach, whereof Meyor nor 
h. rses ever did appear again but sunk to rise no more, whereupon this monument 
“erecied, and buoys placed upon all the mud-hules. of which the charge ¢ ven to 
ore Dutton or Batton. much renowned for hisminding of boys But of all sights 
none more strange to me than the namber of churches here of secis wih queer 
names. Ranters and Latter day Saints, and followers of ye Rev. Mr. Suchaone 
and brother Taingumbob, who do paste up great posters on the walls in mach 

ivalry, calling attention to the performances at each his ebarch, as at a play- 
Cons or the booths which I have seen at feirs and merry meetings, And this im 
thecity of Whiskeyandwaterville, where I do call to mind the mot orderly and 
chureh-going people [ ever witnessed, in the days of the goo o'd Bish p teach 
an. And do think republican institutions the cause of all this, and the talse cry 
of liberty extending itself to shaking off the fear of God ; and so churches be- 
come a trade, and much stratagem resorted to for drawing of good houses, as the 
play folks do call it. And by and by expect to see ye clergyman anneanced to 
go through a sermon on four horses at once. afier the fashion of the circus, and 
will think ic pity that Ducrow, whom I remember when a boy, is now dead, else 
he had surely been a bishop, : 

6th June, 1868.—Over with my wife and some pretty ladies to the great cata- 
ract of Niagara; but to see how changed! and roaring like am ud tion, as if 
angry to be caged up with buillings of stone and brick which on all sides do now 
surround it. Here a great mill for the grinding of Bowie-knives. whereof nuw a 
great demand ; and many fine hotels over the Falls, where Congress men do sit 
in the porches and spit down into the wild cascade for wagers ; so the waters now 
quite brown. and considered gaod for mange in dogs. being ye sirongat essence 
of tobacco ever yet distilled; so that. as one from Ireland did somewhat un- 
thoughtfully say, even a red herring could not live therein. But great sport going 
under the cataract, where my wife would not; so [ did lead there tw of the 
pretty belles, who much frightened, which did avail ms weil to kiss thei both, 
knowing it safe from my wife's ears, because of the roar of the fal ing waters. 
Then to dinner atthe smallest hotel, where did eat at the small table with fifteen 
hundred American men and women, and indeed the clauer of knives and forks 
and trenchers did well nigh drown the hoarse voice of old Niagara Back im 
Hiram Swindle’s Express, Aerial, Locomotive W ashing tub, and t» Whiskyand 
waterville, throe,.i, as Hiram did say, in thirty-eight minutes. 





Tue very Latrest.—Why did the Highland soldiers do most execu- 
tion at Waterloo ?—Because every man had one Ait (killed) before the 
battle begun. _ 

Why are children whose parents are dead, like a pair of worn-out 
shoes? Because they are left orphans (left- off ’uns.) 


The Duchess of S. is well known to have avoided as far as possible 
meeting the Czar while in England. His Imperial Majosty liaving con- 
sequently begged the Duke of D. to assure lier Grace tha: “ he did not 


dine, by preference, on little Poles @ la maitre d’ ‘otel.” * No, re lied 
his fair avoider, “‘ he prefers having them g/acés a /a Siberienne 
—_s>— -— 


Cyess. 


In the absence of C, H.S,at Washington, we borrow the accompanying probl.m from the 
Lond Mlustrated News 


PROBLEM No. 66. 
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White, playing first, mates in four moves. 
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oe rt of the Fire 
~ puring 1849.—The annual report o 

het ‘of ayo Mea of couflagrations in the metropolis and its 
ar arom the past year, was issued yesterday by its so mp 
-— : t. The total number appears to have been $86, involving the 
= alien of between 400 and houses. Although an increase _ 
prep wah years, the loss of property, in the aggregate, has a > - 
pe me It iy stated that 20 persons lost their lives at the fires.— s, 
Jan. 22. 

LONDON 





np Lonvon Warer.—The principal difference be 

tween 008 Milk and London Water, after having been pales toa 

— lanalysis, appears to be pretty nearly as follows :—In the case 

$f Li oten Water you expect to find water at the bottom of the chalk ; 

pheno in the case of London Milk, you may be sure to find chalk at 
pws bottom of the water.—Punch. 


Appointments. 


7 Jan. 15, 1850.—Henry S Chapnan. Esq.,to be Judge of 

tak tate Lae New Zealand—Joseph M O Neill, Esq..to be H M Advo- 
a a ewe Leone—Jan, 22, Thomas Horne, E<q. to be Puisne Judge of =e 
cate for ‘Gourt—Valentine F leming. Eeq . to be HM Attorney-General—Al! an 
en cnet Esq., to be H M Soliciwor-General, and Francis Simh. Esq 1 
Car owe oliver and Clerk of the Peace for the colony of Van Diemen's 
Lend. Jan. 24,1850.—The Queen has been pleased to direct, 
One eamand Boulements on the Gold Cuasido cease to be dependencies 
pony  : lony of Sierra Leone ; and H M has further been pleased to appoins Sir 
oo Ww Cale , Kni-Coinmander RN. now Lieut-Governor of the said Foris 
peat ave Ra enis, to be Governor and Commander-in Chief in and over the same. 


Arnty. 
— ile Gds—E H Howard, Gent. to be Cor 
ee a ge oe Gds—Sir T Gresley, Bart, to be 
Cor by pur, v Tuomson, pro. 2d Drag Gds—J O'Hara, Gent, t» be Cor, by pur, 
v Go frey, pro. 7th Drag Gds—J W Wetherall, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v 
Goff, pro. let Drage—W J Coney, Gent, to be Cor, by pur. v Ainslie, pro. — 
Drags- Lt C Tower to be Capt, by pur, v Dod, who ret ; Lt E D'Arcy Hunt, from 
9th Lt Drags to be Lt, v Tower. 9th Lt Deags—Cor A E Wilkinson to be Lt, 
by pur, 7 Huni,app to 6th Drags. 1st Regt of Fi—Lt R J E Reed, from 62d Fi, 
whe Lt, v Minchin, who ex; 8 8 Bristowe, Gent, to be Ens, by pur. 4th Fr— 
HK Robinson, Gent. to be Ens, by pur, v Purvis, who ret. Sth Fc—-H E King, 
Gent, to be Bee Lt, by pur, v Ross, pro. 9%h Ft—BJ P Bastard, Gent, to be Ens, 
by pur yv Skinner, pro. 17th Fi—W P Williams, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Barthorp. pro. 24th Ft—Lt GF Berry to be Capt, withoat pur. v Grant, dec ; 
“Bos F W A Parsons to be Lt. v Berry. 26:h Fr—R Chate, Gent, to be Ens, 
by pur, v Wallace, proin 7h Ft. 26th Fr—Lt C Steevens to be Capt, by per, 
y Lees, who ret; Eus F D Bourneto be Lt.by pur, v Steevens. 334 Ft—-B M 
Kenrick, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur. 36th Ft—R Bateman, Gent, to be Ens, ” 
pur. 40th Ftc—C H Hall, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Pennefather, pro. Sist Ft 
~-R C Glover, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v O Callaghan, pro. 57th Ft—A M 
Earle, Gent tobe Ens, by pur, v Kenny, pro. 58th Fi—S Withington, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Cooper, pro. 60th Fi—T 8 Richardson, Gent, to be Sec Lt, 
without pur, v Freer, pro. 62d Fr—LtJ W Minchin, from Ist Fr, tobe Lt, v 
Reed, who ex. 63d Ft—Ens C Le Mesurier Carey to be Lt, by pur, v Walms- 
Jey, who ret. 65:h Ft—F F Hamilton, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Williams, who 
ret. 66:h Ft—W Winniett, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Bond. app to 49h 
Fr. Rife Brigade—The Hon G B Le to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Knight, pro. 
34 W I Regi—A BR Thompson, Gent, ® be Ens, without pur, v Hardy pro 
Bl Canadian Rifle Regt—T Tayler, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Blake, pro. 

War Orrice, JAN. 25.—5th Regt of Drag Gds—Cor G K Sidebottom to be 

Lt, by pur, v J Fort. whoret. 10th Lt Drags—Cor T Williams to be Lt, 

ur, V Blake, who ret. 14th Lt Drags—Paymaster W Fetherstonhaugh, from 591 

t, to be Paymaster, v 8 Rofe, who ret upon half-pay. 4th Regt of Ft—Lt W W 
Bond tobe Paymaster, v Clibboro, superseded. 19th Ft—ULt A Clendining, from 
half-pay 45:h Ft, to be Paymaster, v Travers. dec. 23d Ft—Lt G Philipps to 
be Capt. by pur, v P L Phillips who ret; Sec Lt G H Hughes tobe First Lt, by 

pur, v Philipps. 34th Fc—Ens G E Westhead to be Lt, by pur, v Dennistoun, 
who ret. 39h Fi—Q'mr A M'Bride, from 59th Ft, to be Qtmr, v Duke, who 
ex. 59h Fi—Qime J Duke, from 39th Ft, to be Qtmr, v McBride, who ex. 
64th Fi—Eve J A Moultretobe Lt, by pur. v Johnston, who ret. 67th Ft— 
Ens and Adj J Anderson to have ther ank of Lt, Jan. 24; Ens H L Hant to be 
Lt, by pur, v Loinsworth. whoret. 97:h Fc—L H Nash, Gent, to be Ens, by 

ur, vVStainforth, pro. Rifle Brigade - Sec Lt A M Drummond. to be First Lt, 
fy pur, v Nicholl, who ret. 34 I Regt—Maj T Abbott to be Lt Col, without 
pur, v Mills, dec; Capt A Findlay to be Maj v Abbott. Sept, 14; L1H WH 
Graham to be Capt v Findlay. 

Loss oF a SMALL DETACHMENT OF THE ROVAL SAPPERS AND MINERs.—In- 
formation was received yesterday at the War office and Lloyd's of the loss of the 
transport Richard Dart, Captain Porter commander. The Richard Dart, in ad 
dition to the officers and crew of the vessel, had on board a detachment of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners (28 men), under the command of Lieutenant Liddel, 
with Dr. and Mrs. Fitton and child, Dr. Gale, Mr Kelly, four women (soldiers’ 
wives), and nine children. The ship left Gravesend on the 5th of April for Anck- 
jand ; and about the 14th or 15th of June, when to the southward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, thick and rainy weather was experienced, which continued till the 
19th, when she struck onthe north side of Prince Edward's Island. The rollers 
Fan terrificstly high, and, within a short time after the unfortanate ship struck, 
the stern cabin windows were stove in, the boats were filled and torn from the 

uarter, and the uninterrupted breach of the sea over the deck swept away 47 of 

e passengers andcrew. Of these, the chiefmate alone contrived to reach the 
rocks. The co der, four seamen, an apprentice, and four of the soldiers (one 
of whom has since died) took refuge iu the mainmast rigging. and, the wreck hav- 
ing been driven broadside to the shore, the mainmast went by the board, falling 
fortunately uponthe rock, and the survivors crawled along the spar to the shore. 
The rocks oe exceedingly steep and difficultof access the survivors had to 
undergo much labour and fatigue in reaching the summit of the cliff. The night 
was intensely cold, and there were frequent falls of snow ; the sufferings of the 
anfortunate men were consequently most severe. They found on the shore a few 
blankets, which had been washed from the wreck, but they were unable to obtain 
any provisions beyond a piece of beef, and they subsisted upon the raw flesh of 
birds. Inthe course of six or seven days they determined on exploring the is- 
Jand, and here their toil and misery became greater. One of the soldiers perish- 
ed from the intensity of the cold and the want of proper nourishment. and the 
same fate seemed to await the other ps fellows. After rambling about the is- 
land for no less than 42 days, they fell in with a party of men—explorers, inthe 
service of a Mr. Geary, of Cape Town, and who for the following 32 days (for 
no vessel had touched at the island in the meantime) generously shared with the 
sufferers their stock of food. The schooner Courter, of Cape Town, at length 
brought up atthe island with a supply of provisions, and the survivers of the 
wreck have embarked on buard of her, they were conveyed to Table Bay, where 
they were landed on the 10th of November. The authorities immediately direc- 
sed that every attention should be paid to the unfortunate survivors. Their nemes 
are—Mr-S Porter, commapder ; J. Mills, chief mate; E. Pirnie, J. Campbell, 
R, Collins, T. Jenkins, and W. Jones, seamen; J. Read, T. Inglis. and O. 
Deviney, Sappers and Miners. The petty officers who went out with the detach- 
ment, and were lost, were Sergeant-Major Sutton and Corporal B Griffith. They 
had their wives and families on board.— 7'imes, Jan. 24. 

Army Mepicat Derartment —It is rumoured that a change is about to 
take place in the management of this brauch of the service, and that the Ord- 
nance Medice! Staff wiht be incorporated with that of the line. The present Di- 
rector-General, Sir James Xi rigor, M.D, has been fifty-six years in the ser 
vice, forty of which he has been a member of the Medical Board in London. He 
has 2,000/. per annum and ot!°- «'lowances. 


Orpwance Mepicat, DeraktMent.—We understand that Sir John Webb, 
K.C.H., the Director General, retires from the service, after a period of 56 years 
on full pay, having held his present employment upwards of 36 years. This ap- 
pointment is not to be filled up, by which a saving wil! ultimately accrue to the 
public of 1,095’. per annum, inclusive of allowances. 


Naty. 


r the death of Admiral Schomberg, the customary moves in 
the Flag list take place ; Capt. Sir Edward Lyons, Bart., G.C.B.. K.C.H., for- 
merly British Minister to Greece, becomes a Rear-Admiral of the Blue. and 
Capt. Lord Somerville goes on the retired list of Rear-Admirals.—To be Captains, 
—_ J.C. Dalrymple Hay of the Columbine, 16, Sidney Grenfell of the Z/. 
bustrious, 72, and R. S. Hewlett of the Excellent. 
Aprointm *NTS.—Rear-Admiral of the White Charles John Austen, C.B , to be 
r Cel er in-Chiet on the East India and China station, vice Rear-Adimi Sir F. 
Frees Wee K.C.H., deceased. The gallant officer with his Flag-Captain, 
Paymaster ig we his Flag-Lieut., George T. M. Purvis, and his Secretary, 
3d of ken Purese, George P. Margin, were to leave Southampton on the 
ha teienn . y steamer to Alexandria, and thence, overland. to India.—To 
land. E. B. ice’ at Devonport, Capt. T. M. C Symonds ; Lieuts. O. Cumber- 
H. Grieves ; Surge. oe Courtenay, A. W. A. Hood, W. Bowden ; Purser, J. 
Grenfell, prom.—Conr Cc D Sieel.—Comdr. T. Mathias to the I/lustrious, v 
—Surgeon Charles T me. Sir W. 8.Wiseman tothe Excellent, v Hewlett, prom. 
; pop kas Kevern to the Gladiator steam-frigate. 
s sled | nee ees Exrepition,—The Enterpri 
ailed frum P:ymouth on Sunday, tt 20 on ee 
to Valparaisu, where fresh provision i‘ aM > 
Equator, and proceeds tothe § Ng la 
instructiuns from the Admiralt 
is to accompany the Jnvestiga/ 
in the prosecution of their peril 
the coinfurts and conveinences 
is from a London Paper. 
he is tratifying to be able to announce tha 
Travian missionary on thec : : 
leave this evening for Pivweuth 1 yioey has arrived i 
as interprecer to the expedition when they 











Promotions.—B y 
a 


and Investigator 
The Expedition proceed» direct 
\ obtained. Thence it crosses the 
andwich Islands, where the Commedore will wait 
y athome, prior to joining the Plover brig, which 
pore Enterpriseio Bebring’s Straits, and assist 
rea We cannot fied room to detail all 
Provided up to the last moment. The following 
t the Rev. Mr. Miertsching, late a 
‘ n London, and will 
rese, Captain Collinson, C.B. 
*rrive in Behring’s Straits. The 





i i iralty in farnishing the expedirion with everything they can 
eyed <> _ pada in this instance by the Kev. P. Latrobe, secretary 
tw the Moravian Mission in London, who bas exerted bimsell to bring Mr. ~~ 
ching from Germany ata few day's notice. Mr. Mierisching only returne : rom 
Labrador in October last. A vocabulary ofthe E.quimaux lauguage, as far ae 
the resources of this coun*ry will affurd, has been compiled by Captain Wasbing- 
som, 2 Mh. for ha eeeaine expedition, ina sin ill portable form, which caunot 
fail ww prove serviceable, as the ouly vocabularies at present existing are contain 
ed in the quarto voyages of Parry, Beechey, and Russ ; and, consequently, are too 
cumberson for daily use in the boots and for parties who may laud vo commueal 
cate wil the nauves. The vocabulary is divided into four cuolumns—tha first, 
English ; the second, Esquimaux language, suited to the natives of Kotzebue 
Sound ps Western ; the wird, to Winter Island and Iglulik or Central ; aud 
r er Eastern.” 

the Sear ae destruction of pirates in the China Seas, and of the pro- 
ceeding s of the Herald and Plover in the Arctic Regions, a8 we can make room 
fo , this week, will be found elsewhere. 


—It is estimated that the naval claimants for the war 
B...- pote hy The cost of the medal is about 10s. 6d. In consequence 
of delay on the part of the Mint, the medals, which it was expected would have 
been ready at this date to distribute to claimants, who have sent in their pe 
subsequently tu ist June last, wili not be ready until the beginning of next mont 


( February.) 
@bituary. 


-AUTHOR-—It was with feelings of no common regret that 
os teanil peer death of Daniel Augustus Sandford, Kusiga in the 2d 
Bengal European Infantry, son ofthe Rev Juba Sandford, vicar of Dunchurch, 
and yzrandson of the late Dishop Sandford. He was appointed tothe regimeut in 
1342, when but yet on the verge of manhood, having just completed his twentieth 
year. and is reported to have sunk under inflammation consequent upon the ex- 
cessive fatigues of the campaign in the Punjaub. His heakh, which bad been for 
sone time gradually breaking down before his corps reached its cantonmentsct 
Lahore, from lovg coutinued over-exertion and privations, was by no means bene- 
fited by his abode there, the accommodation being anything but good, and inore 
than half of the officers of the regiment on the sick list. i 

It may not be, perhaps, very generally known, chat this aceomplished , gallant, 
and fine hearted young gentleman, who, had he been spared, could scarcely have 
failed to have risen to distinction, and fulfitled the most sanguine expectations 
his friends emiertained of him, was the author of Leaves frou the Journal of a 
Subaliern during the Campaign in the Punjaub,” published a munth or two ago 
by the Messrs. Blackwood. These memoranda, the gleanings of an observant eye, 
and the outpourings of a finely-toned and geuerous spirit, were jotted down, it 
appears, without the slightest view of ever being presented to the public eye ; 
but, baving been communicated piecemeal to his friends in England, were, with- 
out even his personal consent, transmitted to the columns of the Times, from the 
great interest exhibited at the period Ha reign be position of our Indian affairs, 
more especially after the sanguinary battle of hilhanwallah, of which, as well as 
of the previous battle of aa, and the > ae onary crowning victory of 

j ain a graphic aud most animated accoun : 

ae lerenen comeetn of his owa Journal, it was too evident that 
Mr. Sandford's health was much broken ; and although he makes slighter account 
of this than most pe ople were likely to have done, aud several times reports him- 
self fic for service, when with greater propriety, perhaps, he might have remain: 
ed in the hands of his physician, still it is but too evident that the blade was 
weering di h the sheath, and that he was ——— to hold life by avery 
precarious tenure, although we were by no means prepared for such an immediate 
termination of his career. Joly? aan ro 

Simple and unpreteading as the Journal is, it is impressed throughout with that 
graphic air of reality which it is next to impossible to communicate to any detail 
of fictitious events ; and it would be difficult te point out, in any similar narra- 
tive, so many passages of descrtptive beauty, evidently sketched from —. 
many outbursts of a generous and hervic temperament—so many tender an 











“ Clemenza di Tito,” the first 
a England. Grassini’s great 





a 


Theatre, and was included in the cast of Mozart's 
operatic work of the German master introduced i 
triamph in London was in Winter's © Ii Ratto di Proserpina,” in which Mrs. Bil- 
lington wasthe Ceres. She returned here in the season 1814, but with impaired 
powers. For many years she lived retired in Paris, but returned io [taly after 
the Revolution of February. She wok great pains with her niece the Grisi, who 
always acknowledged the valuable advantages she derived from Grassini’s in- 
structions, The phrasivg of this cantatrice, by old amateurs, is mentioned as 
rivalled. ’ _ 
ME Pees, =~ G.—It is with inexpressible regret that 
mented death of uty Commissary General Price, who, on hi 
official tour through ne Northern Islands. expired on teerd che Gaaaiemeeee 
severe attack of fever, which first seized him, we understand, at St Kites. The 
mortal remainsof this most estimable highly-respected officer were landed, we 
are informed, at Dominica, on Monday last. and there interred, We are persua- 
ded that throughout our community the deepest sympathy with his bereaved 
family will be expressed.—Only a few weeks ago Mr. Price lef, his son Depaty 
Assistant Commissary General Price and his family, in perfect health. By the 
unerring decree of an All-wise Providence, allthose hades ties which bound the 
family together inthe bonds of affection, are suddenly snapped asunder and the 
father of the family, so greatly beloved, sleeps in death ; but, doubtless the 
will receive abundant cunsvlation in the reflection, that though the dust has ne 


turned to the earth as it was, the Spirit has returned to God who gave it.—Bar. 
badian, Nov. 28th, 





we record the la- 


Captain Haig, R M., of Hampton-cottage, Tunbridge, Kent.—At Mortlake Sur. 
rey, of smail-pox, Cap:ain William Charles Sheppard, of the 4th (King’s Own) 
Regiment, aged 37. At Peckham, Surrey, aged 70, Captain Hanslip, formerly of 
the 9h and 66th Regiment.—At Cleveley park, near Newmarket, Miss Mary 
Home Purves, eldest surviving daughter of the late Viscountess Canterbury —On 
the 24th alt., afier a few hours’ illness, of bronchitis, Dr. Kidd, luspector of Mil- 
itary Hospitals, after an active life devoted to the service of his country in various 
parts of the globe —On the 10th ult., at Horncastle, Lincolnshire, Elizabeth, eld- 
est daughter of the lave William Franklin, Esq., of Moor’s Enderby, in that 
county, sister to Sir John Franklin, the celebrated Commander of the Arctic Ex- 
pedition—Onthe 14th ult., in Jersey, G. T. Widdington Pipon, Esq. late Cap- 
tain in the 16th Lancers and 7th Dragoon Guards, son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pipon, K.H.—Ia Liverpool, R.S. Henderson, Esq , a merchant of that city, and 
Chairman of the Liverpool Dock Commiuee. At Stakes, near Purbrook, ants, 
Edward Waller Esq., R. N., late secretary to Rear Admiral Barrington Rey- 
nolds, as Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope.--At his residence, 5,, 
North-bauk St. John's-wood, William Westall, Esq., A.R.A., in the 69th year of 
his age.—After a long and painful illness, Grace, the relict of the late Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers, D.D., L.L.D, of Edinburgh. Seven daughters, two of whom are 
married. survive their excellent pareuts,—At L’Onent, Brittany, aged 64, Cap, 
tain P. Levesconte, R.N..many years British Consul at that place.— At a 
Sussex, on the 13th ult, aged 76, Admiral A. W. Schomberg.—Capt. R. Tait, 
R.N.—Lately on the coast of Asia Minor, Lieut. H. W. Dawson, of the Odin, 
steam-frigate, late of the Thetis. It would seem that he had been out shooting, 
and, on returning, bad incautiously placed a loaded gun between his legs, when, 
accidentally touching the trigger, the gun was discharged and the contents were 
lodged in the heart of the uufortunate young man, who almost ape J - 


pired. The accident has thrown a deep gloom over the ship, for he was a 
ral favourite. 





MARRIAGE OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
REGISTRATION THEREOF, AND OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


H.B.M. ConsucaTs. 
New York, Feb. 14th, 1850. 
“an Act for facilitating the Marriage of British Subjects resident in Foreign Countri 
having been passed at the last Sessiou of the Imperial Parliament, 12 and i3 Vict. it becomes 
the duty of the undaysigned to give public notice thereof, for the benefit of those for whom 
it was intend 


. 
itenacts “ That all Marriages (both or one of the parties thereto bein: 








ouching episodes, such as those relating to his bosom frierd, Sprot, and to the 
sale weentel mother dying with the unconscious infant hanging at her bosom— 
so many traits of the soldier, blended with feelings and sentiments so Caristian, 
so unassuming, and so delicate. For ourselves, we can uuhesitatingly say, that 
we have not foe a very long time perused any narrative which has interested us 
more; and now that the young and gallant author is beyond the reech either of 
our praise or blame, we feel ita duty to say so. From his Journal we could not 
help forming a high estimate of the character and abilities of the writer ; and al- 
though itis the only literary legacy be has left to his friends, it is one to which 
they are entitled to point with a mournful pride, and which will assuredly long 
embalm his memory in the heart of many aa admiring and thoughiful reader.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 


Mrs. BARTLEY.—The name of Bartley has been long and honourably con- 
nected with the drama. Thelady, to whom the followin brief memoir refers, 
was the wife of Mr. Bartley, so long a leading comedian of his day, and was her- 
self a highly distinguished ornament of the tragic stage. Her death occurred at 
her residence in W oburn-square, on the 13:b ult, and arose from a general paraly- 
sis. Under her maiden name of Smith, she appeared at old Covent Garden in 
1806, as Lady Townley, inthe “ Provoked Husband,” and at once established her 
position, completing her success in the same season by her representations of Bel- 
videra, Juliet, Beatrice, and other prominent characters. Immediately following 
Mrs..Siddons, Miss Smith to contend with the brilliantfame of her great prede- 
cessor, but the very difficulty of the attempt seemed to lend new energy to the 
youthful tragedian. During the very season of Miss Smith's dédw/, Mrs Siddons 
returned to Covent Garden, and played A/icia and Jane Shore alternately with 
her young rival. After the destruction of Covent Garden by fire, in 13808, Mics 
Smith accepted an engagement in Dublin, where she remained three years, and 
then returned to the scene of her first triumphs, making her second appearance 
at Covent Gardenin 1811. Here she remained without a rival until 1814, when 
she transferred her services ts New Drury-lane, and, shortly after, married Mr. 
Bartley, the comedian. In 1818, she and her husband made a very prosperous 
voyage to the United States, and on her return she resumed her position at Co- 








vent Garden ; but, at the expiration of her engagement there, she retired from 
the stage, taking a formal farewell of the pubiic, in the part of Lady Macbeth. 
Atthe period of her lamented decease, Mrs. Bartley had completed her 64th 
year. Domestic sorrow, combined with failing health, cast a melancholy gloom 
over the closing years of a life whose previous sunshine rendered the contrast 
doubly biter. About five years ago she was attacked by paralysis ; and from 
that time her health gradually became worse, until, at last, came the saddest 
trial of all—the loss of her two only children, a fine youth and an amiat lz girl, 
who were both suddenly snatched away. 11 is sufficient to show the estimation 
in which this gifted lady was held, to say that she numbered among her warmest 
friends Joanna Baillie and Walter Scoti ; and that she was summoned to Wind- 
sor Castle to charm the ear of Royalty by her incomparable elocution. 


Epwakp Dusois, Esg.—This gentleman, who was well known as a man of 
wit and classical learning, died on the 10th ult., at his house in Sloane street. The 
first appearance of Mr. Dubois as an author was in 1799, when he published a 
volume eutiled “The Wreath,” consisting of selections from Sappho, Bion, and 
Moschus, with a prose translation. In the year 1802 he published ‘* Old Nick,” 
satirical story, in three volumes ; and next year Mr. Dubois edited an edition of 
the “ Decameron of Boccaccio,” in English, to which he added remarks on his 
life and writings; and in 1807 he edited Francis’s “ Horace.’ Much of the ce- 
lebrity of Mr. Dubois, however, arose from his publication of ‘ My Pocket-book,”’ 
a pungent satire in ridicule of Sir John Carr, the tourist: it gave rise toa law- 
suit, in which Sir John failed. Mr. Dubois was also editor of “ The Monthly 
Mirror” for some time previous to its discontinuance. In 1836, Mr. Dubois was 
called to the Bar by the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple ; he practised as a 
special pleader, and also asa barrister, on the Home Circuit. Mr. Dubois was 
Judge of the Sheriff’s Metropolitan County Court prior to the passing of the recent 
statute ; and he filled that office with great credit to himself and utility to the 
public. 





Witriam Rei Cransy, M_D., a distinguished physician, was a native of the 
county Down, Ireland, and received his education at the Medical School, Edin- 
burgh, where he graduated. He commenced his career as an assistant-surgeon 
in the Royal navy, and served at the battle of Copenhagen. He subsequently 
resided at Bishop Wearmouth, in the county of Durhatn, where he practised with 
success in his profession for upwards of forty five years. Dr. Clanny was a mem- 
ber of several learned and scientific institutions, and Physician Extraordinary to 
the late Duke of Sussex. Dr. Clanny’s scientific talent and humane feelings were 
early enlisted in the cause of preventing accidents in coal-mines. In the year 
1813 he constructed a lamp, which was the first attempt made that was calculated 
to allow the light to burn safely in an explosive atmosphere. This invention he 
had the courage himself to test in a coal-mine containing upwards ofone hundred 
acres of explosive air. In reward, the Society of Arts in London gave him their 
gold and silver medals. This first lamp, from its cumbrous form, never came into 
general use; but Dr. Clanny persevered, and eventual'y so perfected the lamp, 
that it became the most comp'ete of its kind, whether as to safety, brilliancy of 
light, or portabiliry of form. A few friends, headed by the Marquis of London- 
derry, the largest coal owner in the north of England, aware of these facts, lately 
presented the Doctor with a piece of plate, for his eminent services in bringing 
into effective use this great discovery, Dr. Clanny died on the 10th ult, at his 
residence, Bishop Wearmouth, aged 73, much and deservedly regretted, 


MADAME Gxassini.— One of the greatest singers of her time is no more, 
Madame Giuseppa (Josephine) Grassini, the glory of Italy, of the Consulate and 
Empire in France, of the King’s Theatre in Men in 1805 and 1806, the aunt 
of Jaditha and Giulia Grisi, and of Carlotta Grisi the danseuse, expired recently 
in Milan, She was born at Varesa, in Lompardy, in 1775, and the beauty of her 
voice attracted the attention of General Belgiojoso, who had her educated at Mi. 
lin. She made her dé/tit at the Scala, in 1794, singing with the tenors Lazzarini 
and Marchesi. Her success was prodigious ; the veauty of her person, a lovely 
contralto organ, with elevated notes, great flexibility, aud an expressive style, 
rendered her at once the star of Italy. She sang at Home, Naples, and Venice, 
in Zingarelli’s “ Artaxerxes” and “ Giulietta e Romeo,” Portogatlo’s * Demo. 
porte,” Traelta’s “ Apelle e Campaspe,”’ Cimarosa’s “ Orazzie Curazzi,” &e. 
A ter the battle of Marengo, in 1800, Napoleon carried Grassiui off wo Patis, and 
made her sing at the grand national fé/e given in the Champ de Mars the 294 ot 
July, 1800, at which 800 musicians were engaged. She subsequently Visited 
Germany, and in 1802 succeeded Banti at the King’s Thea're in London, Ip 
1504 she was attached to th- Opera in Paris at a salary of £2040, witha retiring 
pension of £600 ; in London she had £3000 from March to July. She Sang in 
Paris with Taechinardi (father of Madame Persiani), Crescentini, Cruvelli, Briz- 





zi, &c. In 1805 she was sioging with Mrs. Billington and Braham at the King’s 


“ bjects, or 

of this Realm) which from and afier the passing of this Act s be rr 
the manner in this Act provided, in any Foreign Country or Place where there shall be a 
British Consul duly to act in such fore! 


authorized or Place, under thi 
deemed and held to be as valid in the law as if the same had been pa aalh neat ee oy ne 


Majesty's Dominions, with a due observance of all Forms required by Law.” 

The Act directs the preliminary steps to be taken by the Parties, and by the Consul; and 
provides for the solemnization of Marriage at the Consulate, with license at short notice 
without license by longer notice, by the Consul, or some proper person to be allowed by 
him, according to such Form and Ceremony as the parties thereto ma A 


) see fit to ad 
also provides and enacis, “ That the Consul shall forthwith register in uplicate eters thar 
riage solemnized us aforesaid ;” and that a true Copy of all Entries of Marri du 


year shall ” transmitted to England to be preserved as a Record at the office of the 
trar General. 

‘the Act further provides “ That any person authorized in that behalf may, ut any time be- 
fore the solemnization of any such Marriage, forbid the solemnization ;” also that an 


a - <a a Caveat with the Consul against the solemnuization” in the manner pre- 
scribed. 


ae + may — as to that Act. s 
ritish Consuls are likewise instructed to register Births and Deaths of British nbjects, 
when thereto satisfactorily required. 4 : ’ 

The provision of a general system of Registration of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, in 
Foreign Countries, is evidently stented » manne je British subjects the proof of those 
important events, and to preserve the rights, as such, of them and their descendents, and of 
other kindred, as if they remained in ther native land, bs 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 


HOUGE WANTED.” Pree 
- ; 


YVANTED to rent, a house and garden in a location caleulated for a Ladies Seminary» ' 
near an Epiacopai Church, by an English lady, ey to instruct in Music, Draw- 

ing, and the higher branches of an English Education. Address, post paid, X.Y.Z., Belle- 

ville Post Office, New Jersey, feb 16 








REMOVAL. 


RICHARD BELL, WILLIAM McLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM, 


AVE removed to 43 Wall Street, where they contin 
H North America, London, and the B / ad 
and Newfoundland 

aus upon 


an 
Provinces in 


to draw on the Bank of British 
ranches in the Canadas, New Brunswick, ol Scotia, 
the Banks of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, and the National Bank of Scotland 

or collect Bills of Exe 1 
ave pe hange on England, Ereland, Scotland, and “he Brak 





NEW WORKS—PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
WEALE’S NEW SERIES OF RUDIMENTARY WORKS FOR BEGINNERS. 


At 25 cents per part. . 
FIRST SERIES. 
Rudimentary Clemistry, by Professor Fownes—1 part. 
Naiurai Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson—{ part. 
Geology, by Lieut. Col. Portlock—1 part. 
—— Minerulogy, by D. Varley—2 parts. 
Mechanics, by Charles Tomhnson—1 part. 
Electricity, by Sir Wm. Snow Harris—i part, 
Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson—1 part. 
—— Civil Engineering, by Henry Law—2 parts. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Rudimentary Art of Building, by E. Dobson—i 4 
Masonry and Stone-cuiting, by the mat part. 
poaing — and copes, by G. Drysdale Senor —t pat, 
—— Drainage and Sewage of Towns and Buildings,by G. D je Dempsey—t part. 
Weil Sinking and Boring, by John George Swisdeli, Architect —1 =x” 
a ha of ery apg by J. 1. Heather—1 part. 
Sonstructit ore . Buildi 
p poet ie . the Erection of Buildings and for Hoisting Goods, by 


Treatise ou the Steam Engine, by Dr. Lardner; written specially for these Rudi- 


mentary volumes—1 part. 
—— Art of oo and Quarrying, and on Stone, by Maj. Gen. Sir John Bur- 
oyne— 
ae Dictionary of Terms used by Architects, Builders, Civil echanical Engi- 
neers, Artists, Ship Builders, and the several connecting Are-spanie 
MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 


Elementary Treatise on Aritnmetic, with numerous Mathema: ommerc 
amples for Practice and Self-Examination—1 part. mr nt C Bn 


Treatise on Plane Trigonometry—1 part. 
































G. P. PUTNAM, Limporter, 155 Broadway. 
Cc. J. HOLT’S 
UPERIOR Enylish Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling anufacturing 
Ay -~aeee ry 51 and 53 Hammersley Street. In oop dpa = and ‘apeerds 
and in barrels. 


Sold by Chester Driggs, 681 Broadway, C. S. B 
spectable G: ocers. 





» 217 Bleecker Street, and other re- 
feb 9—3m 
HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibition of Huntington’s pictures, referred to in the following correspondence 
x... be opened tv the public in a few days, at the inner room of the Art- Union building 
n Broadway. 


New York, Dec. 26th, 1849 
Dear Sir—It has been suggested to us, that an exhibition of your paintings would be grati- 
fying to many of your friends, Fully concurring in the opinioa expressed, we take pleasure 
in making the proposition to you, and hope that a collection of your works will be 
as soon as will suit your convenience, Relieving that it would reflect credit upon the art, 
and gratify those who have had the pleasure of seeing only your late productions. 
Respecifully yours, “4 








Wn. C. Bryant, John Jay, Robert Kelly, 

G. C. Verplanck, Wm. Allen Butler, Henry K. a 

J. H. Gourlie, John Inman, Jno. 5. Sioue, D. D., 
A. B. Durand, Wm. Adams, D.D., Peter Ric , Jn, 
C. C. Ingham, J. H. Hobari, G. W. Austin, 

Chas. M. Leupp, Irving Paris, Edgar S, Van Winkle, 
Wn. Kemble, John Van Buren, Geo. P. Put Ww, 
Saml. B. Ruggles, Jonathan Sturges, Richard Grant White, 
Thos. House Taylor, D.D., D. Seymour, A. W. Bradford, 
Geo. W. Bethune, DD. F. F. Marbury, veer e Ashiet, ie 
Evert A. Duyckinck A. M,. Cozzens, - H. Borrowe, M. D., 
Benj. D. Siliman, F F. W. Edmonds, T. M. Markoe, M.D., 


Henry W. Bellows, 


Henry Peters Gray, 
Daniel HUNTINGTON, Esq. 


J. P. Cronkhite. 
New York, Dee. 29th, 1849. 
Gentlemen—The proposition, sc kindly made by you, is very gratefully acceded to. In ac- 
cordance with it, I have consulted several gentlemen who have pictures painted by me in 
their collections. Their quick and cordial response has added to the great pleasure pro- 
duced by your friendly communication. | Arrangements shall be made for opening the 
proposed exhibition - svon as —— With heartfelt thanks for the good will which 
) y letter, I am, geo ’ 
rs . Your obliged and obedient, 
D. HUNTINGTON. 
To W. C, Bryant, J. STURGIS, 





A. B. Duranp, Esqs., and dee} 
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THe Alvion, 








TYPE FOR SALE. 
OF BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 1,000 pounds. Will be divided if re- 
ALOE OF SEVIER EY 





AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 


N STREETS 
ON, CORNER OF WELLINGTON AND JORDA i rs 
Ree the premises occupied by Messrs. Cameron, Br & Robinson, Solici 
tors, and opposite the Commercial Bank. i + ont 
For the transaction of AGENCY AND COMMISSION business generally ; Sale ur 
chase of Produce and Goods, Bank and other Stocks, Debentures, Sc. ' 
COMMISSIONS executed for Merchants and others, in the collection of Accounts, and the 
settlement and arrangement of their business. - eedind ue 
CONVEYANCING and the preparation of Deis ru or comnocied with the several 
y phy: Seat of Government; and the prosecution of claims for Lands under the 
Heir visee Commission. Uae ; 
asa inal Institutions and Individuals, attended to in the capacity of NOTARY PUBLIC 
in Upper 


business of the country, after more than thirty years 
With much ae a ee = Ld ane ee the assurance of prompt and unremitting aitention 
Sitcoonnsion for his services, he trusts that his friends throughout the Pro- 


vince, and the public generally, will be disposed to extend to him a share of their patronage 
= January, 185%. ROBERT STANTON. 
Convenient premises provided for Produce or Goods on Consignment. 
Al) Communications are requested to be post paid. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION, TO 


The Lord . Chief Justice Macaulay—The Hon. Mr. Justic® 
Maclean— Bishop of Toran rn Robinson, Soticltors— Messrs. Moffat, Murray & Co., 
Messrs. i Strachan, Esq—W. G. Cassels, Esq., Cashier Bank B. N. Aierica— 
Bowes & Hail, Merchants—Wm. Wilson, Esq., Cashier Montreal Bank—Andrew 





re L . ~ : 
i . B. Robinson, E " M. P. P.—The Hon. the Chief 
G. Perkins, Merchants—W. B. Robi i sq ey 
3s Bank—T. G. Ri- 
Hagarty, Crawford & n 
FOR SALE, 


, Rutherford & Co., Merchants—Robert E. Burns, Esq. 
aoe. ay hy & Co, Merchants—Wm. M. Gorrie, Esq.. Forwarder— 
Jorice— The _P. P.—Frederick 
a a Mr. Justice Draper a cn Jobe or 

‘ashier Commercial Bank—James Henderson, Sa 
t anada— . Smith & Macdonell, erchants—Messrs. 
Po bye oer pelieieero—ttecere. A. Ogilvie & Co, Merchan's—James 
Browne, Esq, Forwarder—Messrs. J. Ewart, Jr. & Co, Merchants—T. Db. Harris, bey? Mer- 
chant—Messrs. Betley & Kay, Merchants. 9—St 
lete of the present Series of the ALBION, and one year of 
Sn beret culars inquire at the Office. 





AL iT Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 

Rex Bp ht tt ere e caaantes his intention Sr LETTING it for ‘ods to 

suit Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat Ag ye Canada. sat: eee 
‘Application te be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, payed 








MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


H. E. Montcomente, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. jan 19—1y 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned respogiiaity informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
T bas opened 6 Broac of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, ( ite 8th Street), where he 
intends kee for a, use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 

" yand Liv: 1 Orrel adapted for the RaNGE, FuRNACE, Grate, orSTove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 


. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
. Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





my l2—ly 





R. JO W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
if ime themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
leid down in his “ Practicul Elocutionist.” 
HOWS has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
his “ Shakspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book. 


'_ For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south of 
Bleecker street sept 15 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, in the Old City Hall, 
New York, 1789. Engraved on Steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by 
SSinches. Price $3,00. . 





THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia En 
graved on steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by inches. Price $3,00 


THE SPIRIT OF '%6. Engraved on steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 
by 19. Price $2,00. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull’s Pic 
ture. Plate 2by 15. Price $1.25. 
pentow ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 


ture. b 
JOHN NEAL, Publisher, 56 Carmine street, and 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
nov 24—sm 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
846 and 348 Broadway. 

ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
all American works of general interest. ‘The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
cession of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the great work on 
t, by Denon, &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio ; Agincourt Histoire de Art. 

4 volumes, folio, &c., &c., and a select collection of modern German literature. — ene. 

jan 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF PINE ARTS. 


HP EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the hall 

of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, will re- 

main open until farther notice, from 10 o’clock, A. M., until 10 o'clock, P.M. Admission 25 
cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. aug 25—6t 





NEW- YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 


MPORTERS and Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c., &c., Magic’. French 
and German, are constantly adding to their already full and choice stock of Exgravings, 
&c., allthe new andimportant publications as they apvear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in calling attention to the subjoined: 


The Wood-Cutters, a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land 
seer. 


Sunshine of Love, from Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing Morning, Noon, 
Evening, end Night. : 

In For it; Patience ; Maid of the Mill; The Blind Piper; The Moun- 
tain Spring. 

Jenny Lind, from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 
The Dew-Drop, and The Forget-Me-Not; Spring of Life; Fleur-De- 
Lis; Judith Holding the Head of Holofernes, palated by Horace Vernet: en 
graved by Jazet. 


The Amazones, of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Just received, an etching of the splendid picture,!oy Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

eg a received for early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve- 
ment of Paul Delaroche, 

Napeleon at Fontainbleau arrerR THE Loss oF WATERLOO. 

A valuablecollection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fme Lire Ene 

An aszortment of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
published expressly and solely fer their tern, ina style of exquisite beauty unequalled 


. & 8. have recently madoan important alteration in the arrangement of thcir store 

them to offer for sale, under the decidedly advantageous circumstances of su 

and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production 
neg 7 Ae rsons of taste te calland examine. ~ 

ned, NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 


a of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and onto 
an 


——— 









THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent 82d very distli ~ 
H guished member . «J Medical 1 Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a trial not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TestimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the medicine which you pre- 

me ond os Cy ee ens = ts favour. 

“Tt has long been a with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

hy which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
er Aperient. 

“Tn thoge cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and_ bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my eake has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
our .- to children, they bave readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

jose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed | — T. DEXTER, M. D. 


0, 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold wholesale aud retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale at 110 Sroetye, 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way. 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
t st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendric Savannah. Sickles & 
oF. a st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throu t the United States, 


BDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
A pene of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of A 


hours. 


at his office as usual, and be consulted in future during the follo 
a... ton 


Afternoon........ 





seen teeee 


GOPUEIED <ddoct cnadelides scoccceovocccccescTrccehcs cD 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 


jan 5—ly 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Warerooms 


205 Broadway. 


y: 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection Le has for sale, comprising every variety in etyleand finish. From 
hisfong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 


ments as fit them particularly for 


extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 


descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 


be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. 


June 16—6m 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


86 Cornhill, London. P 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savinecs Bang FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


yo LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
i UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


John S. Palmer, 
Sete yoy 

e Barclay 
Gemak 8. Howland, 
Gorbam A. Worth, 
William Van Hook, 


Jonathan Meredith, 


John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 


Donald Mclivain, 


George M. Thacher, 
srael Whitney, 
rauklin Dexter, 


NEW YORK. 


Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
ache McEvers, 

Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dilloa. 


BALTIMORE. 

Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 

Dr. J. H. McCulloa. 





BOSTON. 
Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham, 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
rs, and Annual Report of 184, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 


cal e 
71 = Wall street, and of Ageuts. 


Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


{should any such arise} or otherwise 
hirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


e United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is tr 


of 


thereby ev: 

Sig Tey: 
Medical 

of the different Local Boards and 


—afford- 


yrs of promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 

me ’ 

Examiners attend cally, a one o’clock. P. M,, at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
to 


gencies, All communications to be addressed 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 


5 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,JAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL.—£600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000, 
Trustees—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. | Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
homas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. William Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, Esq. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing 


Director, Ebenezer Foreie, Esq. 


Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, & Co. 


On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, 
min as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 


) for the first 
then to be paid, or re- 


Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Antho 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. 


Standing Counsel..... 


in New York. 


Barclay, Esq., \ 
James Gallatin, eq. *” *B-M- Consul 
J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq. 
_ John Cryder, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 


New York Medical Examiners, = 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M.D.. 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M. D.,'752 Broadway. 
eoccccccccessccccccccecccccoskion. Willis Hall. 
beovescee sececcccccccesececessAlvert Gallatin, Jun. 


Solicitor...cccssceesss 


MIUM. 


Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esq.’ 


16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., €5 Wal! Street, 


New York. 


(ey CaLirornia, AND SpeciaL Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 


jan 5 





iu our opinion entitled to the high 


jan 5 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Com 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by’ FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William, 
pany is well-known to us, and is 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 


JAMES G. KING & SONS 
JOHN J. PALMER 


nest credit :— 








TEM having been adopted by the 


Anr- al Premiu 


premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISH=D 2isT AUGUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sad* 
leir; Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dick , Sad 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LivEs, and tran 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor pu 
or Reversions of a)! kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province ata rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial ion of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships, or Endowments for a smaller 
goeoens payment, or yearly premium, and i 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position ofthe Company as of peculiar importance to intendin 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates t 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected with or witHour participation in the profits of the Company 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalm y; 


inson. 


sact any business 
rchase Annunities 


granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 


Assurers, as it enables 
© acceptance of healthy 


ents; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 


oard, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 


m to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age With ) W..aout | Half Credit. ; Age. ; With , With 
ge. ith .a0u i. ithout Half Graal 
Profits | Profits, | ..--++.-+900 Profits. | Profits, ae 
15 i181 16 5 sesee secee 40 3 62 214 8 2176 . 
@ | LITA | 1912] vce | | SITE | 34 0 35% 
25 229 1147] Li76 50 4131 317 414 
30 2983] 202) 2 26 5 | 5178 419 i $38 
35 2167 2 64 292 ww 71910 6 911 6 13 2 





that Branch of the Company’s bus 
obtained of the nal Ole from 
oO 













Agents and Medical 
Brantford... ° onccocece 
Cobourg..., 

Colborne 


eeeeeee 


Quebec......... 
St. Catherines... 
Toronto ....... eevee: 
W0dstock .....ccccsseccee 


jans . 





The above rates, For Life without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon com 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offe 
2, While the assured with Participation will share in three-fo' 


. James Cumeron...secee 
. Robert M. Boucher....... i 


eee 


comparison, be 
Ting to Assure in 


murths of th 
oem e whole profit of 


Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 


any of the local agents. 


cers already appointed. 


William Muirhead....e0..- 










te eeerseeee 









+ ses os. .seeeseeeee Dr. James Hamilton... 

George Scott ......+«. Dr. Alexander Anderson... 
Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell ni 8 
David Buchan ....0..ccce seccee.> 
Malcolm Cameron....ccccccsece 
Weich and Davies ....ccs.ceoee 
Lachlan Bell .....eccecccsesseee.ee site 
Edmund Bradburne .... Dr. George Herrick. 
William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J, Stratferd..... 

By; order of the Board, 


THOMAS M., SIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamilton. 


February 16 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


ME HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing dad the Pianoforte, has removed to 121 
Fourth Avenue, where application can be made for terms, &c., &c. 15 





—$_—_. 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
|S heed & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Fram, 
Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBiont 
they are prepared to frame the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste 
short notice, on reasonable terins an 5— nl 








UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 


the ships composing this line are the— 
ATLANTIC....... oeecsee seecccccctecccrscesccsccccseesOapt. Weer. 
PACIFIC. .ccccccsece 


coves covcccccvccccccecesscevesesosslapt, Nye, 
ARCTIC.......0000- 





ereces coves oe soeesee Capt. Luce. 
ths « be coniicndaanabas aaened ecccccesccccesessesCapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC....... Scere ceccccccccccecs coccccocececs: Capt. Grafton, 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and Speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are u alled for comfort and elegance. Price of 


passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of State Rooms charged as not- 
ed on the plans of the cabins. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 
One of the ships of this line will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of April, and return, leiv 


ing Liverpool onWednesday, the 15th of May; and another will sail hence for Li ool © 
Saturday, the Lith of May, and Liverpool onWednesday, 29th of May. so 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. feb 9—tf 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
THRE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
The 





ons, Capt. David G. B : 
OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFORNIA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in Palifornia. 

Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and will 
be allowed space for personui baggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceedin 
in measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, + 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on speci 


ie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 lbs. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas or Mazatlan....es+. +00. 225.+++0++00+8100 
° 


do do San Diego... cccccccccceseeecseresseWreceveeseees 
do do do 


San Francisco....ceccccccsseeeeee+300 serecveee eee L5® 


Passengers in the Sheomas are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, aad 
must provide their own beddin 


ig. 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 
ers. 


° No pocenge secured until paid for. 
Apply at the Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. jan5 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. P 
aptains. 


AGIA... eseecseeeseeeeeeeeeseC. MH. E. Judkins | Hibernia.........+0sseeeee+eeeW. J. C. Lang 
Africa... ...scececes 





secvecesecscceee cA. Ryric | Niagara,....ecesscsssececeessessseved. Stone 
AMETICR, ....-eeeeeeeeeeeceseeeesN. Shannon | Camada.....seeeseeeeceee+eeee Wm. Harrison 
WRTOPR. cc cccccccccccceccccesccgceds Gt. Bh! UEEEncccoccccnscepes coccceseqccees AED 


Caledonia........W. Douglas. 
Mops vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red om 
port side. 
From 


Cambria..ccocsccsscesecsecceccees BOStON,...seesseeeees Wednesday....January 9th. 
Canada..sscecesecesecscesccsecses NOW VOPK,.eec-ceeees Wednesday....January 23d. 
Niagara..ss.csscccccesccvcecceees BOSON, .osseeesesee Wednesday .. February 6th. 
EUrOpa.ccoccccccceccccscessveces NOW York,..+se+eeees Wednesday... February 20th. 
AMETICA..ceccesseccceees «eee+BOSton,...e.seeeeeees Wednesday.... March 6th. 
Canada. .eereescecesessceseeecssees NOW YOMK, .oe+.see0ee Wednesday,...March 20th, 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.......+-+++++8120 

do insecond do do do QO. ccoccccccccccccceect® 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on opecie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFICE. 

For freight or passage, apply to 





E. CUNARD, Jz. 
38 Broadway. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take goods fortranshipment for New York or Bostoa 
by the Britishand N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 
C. MAC IVER, 14 Water street, Liverpool. 
E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





ppiy to 
Orfor any information to 
dec 16 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS, 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 


for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to sucteed each other inthe following Mo] viz— » 





















Ships. , Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World... dey 9 gh hae S ‘ Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr2! 
West Point.. -.W. H. Allen,.....°°**11 + +0026 -...... 
Fidelia...... +. Yeaton.....++ 
Roseius....... ..Eldridge 
Isaac Wright.. -.Marshall. 
Ashburton..... eeeccece Bunting.. 


Constellation......06+-LUC@ .seccesceces 
Yorkshire .,.0+.0¢000- Bryer. sesccsess 
Siddons...... ° 
Columbia ......ese 





+00 026 
Oct 1. une l 


eeCOdD ceocccccccceess 


«-Furber.....++++sSept. 1 





coscelbecccccekbecvoes 


Jan. 1 ..-May 1 |.-++.16...6. 16......16 














WNNEUR ROONEY i Scct UNO cvccccccccccesMraccccas Occcncese sO LoscegibccoveceMbecscosel 
Waterloo. .cccccscicecD. Pe AMONs.cccovcee elbsccescocedbccaecces IL | .+- + 26.00... WBeeeeese 
New York....00++6+-Cropp@PinessseseveceeIOseeeees AP | Peer .-16 | Nov 1..Mar 1...July 1 
BOTA oo 0.0 0.000.000 COTMMM cc ccccccesesce -DBecccesccsDvcccsccedd locccckleccccckbeoccccekl 
Montezuma..........Lowber...... coe eOCt 1.06.08 OD. 1.,.SUDO 1 foe. 01G.0000018.0.0000ah 
Henry Clay......... Howland. .... ce.ceccee 6.-cvcreeed Goce cence [eee es Dbeoee oe2h-oee. 2) 
John R, Skiddy...... ak vic 0's vece ssed etter ties oo ckhOl . eGR Case CRE GB cectd 
Xford.......06 ++++eGoodmanson.......0.++-16.....++..16..++++.-16 | Dee 1,.Apr J1..Aug! 
MB ccecce occ ccc eMMATIAGO, ..ccccccccccc cD cccccccedBacensceeDd Jocoselde coccckhecsosokt 
Cambridge..........Peabody............Nov. 1....Mar 1, ..July 1].....16...0..016. ....16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired iu point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sxiling will be strictly adhered to, 

Price of passage to Liverpool....se-ceeseseeees S10 
“ ¥ to New Vork......cccsseeecessS2d 
Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, Mostra. Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, an@ John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT RMIT, N. Y 


T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Heary, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and Ndw World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sherien, and Garrick, 








FFORD, TIL ESTOY & © N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & * |, Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE OF PA °Sii28. 
Sb line of packets will hereafter be composed of the tuiow'ng ships, which will suc” 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailimg Papel from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the yeu, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Ocean Queen,new, Griswold May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8)June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 23 
Northumberland, Lord, “24 © 24 & 24) July 18, Nov. 13, March 15 
Southampton, new, Morgan, June 8 Oct, 8 Feb. 8 }* 2, * 2 “* 2B 
Victoria, Johnson, “ 24, © 24, “ 24}Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt | July 8, Nov. 8, March |* a 6h hU 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, “ "24, “ 2, “ 24 |Sept.18, Jan.13, May 13 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Aug.8, Dec. 8, Aprils|*¢ 28, “ 2, “ 2 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “2, 24, © 4 {Oct.13, Feb. 13, June 15 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 

= Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, 

parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 

ply to OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
te 5 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on ‘he 
NS) ist of each month, as follows :— 






New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS Ist January..ceses+eeee ( 16th February, 
Howe, master. ; Ist May..ee.sseoss+eee ¢ 16th June, 
Ist September.... 16th October, 


ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February... 
Everleigh, master. ; 


16th July, 
16th November, 


a si March, 


BALTIMORE, Ist March......00+- 16th Apri, 
Conn, master. Ist July ...ccccecccsees > 16th August 
Ist November ...s..c08 ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April ...0. .e00.+-- ¢ 16th May, 
Funck, master. lat August....ss...000+ 9 16th September, 
lst December ........- ¢ 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 

price of passage is $190 without wines or liquors, lly 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any expenses but those actually 

incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

jau 5 83 Wall st. 








W. YOUNG. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY ST REET. 
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